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LET ANOTHER PRAISE THEE 


WHEN IT'S GOOD FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


—from ‘*Modern Maxims’’ by T.H.U. 


NE of our leading novelists today 
O writes me that her study of narrative 

technique with us taught her how to 
focus her energies; the author of recent 
stories in the $.E.P. and Good Housekeeping 
confides that our criticisms gave him the key 
to the slicks; still another word of apprecia- 
tion comes from the author of forty paper- 
back novels who sold his first story while 
studying with us. These letters all arrived 
within two weeks recently. Names on re- 
quest. And ‘‘as we go to press’’ comes an- 
other from our enthusiastic, generous friend, 
Phil Spelman of Detroit. 





PHIL SPELMAN =e = P 
Phil just sold an article to Fhe American 


and writes merely to give us the good news. A testimonial was never in his 
mind, but it popped into mine and | asked permission to quote. He tells me 
to shoot and adds a ‘‘Happy and Rewarding Holiday Season!"’ Here are the 
highlights from Phil's first letter: 

‘The American sale was nice but | got more of a thrill out of my first 
fiction sale to Sir, ‘One For The Boys,"’ in the December issue. This was the 
first result of my study with you. As | think back, the fiction technique | learned 
in the course made the sale of the American article possible too. | fell back 
on strong narrative technique in my final successful draft, and of course that's 
what sold it. . . . Without the course | doubt that the good fortunes I've 
described would have come my way.” 

A good writer when he has made his point stops. | have made mine. 


Invitation 

The experiences of other authors whom we have helped, some of them 
now famous literary figures, will be found with their names in our 6,000-word 
pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,"’ which is free; write for it. This pamphlet also 
contains full information and advice. If you wish to know whether your 
manuscript possesses the selling ingredient, and if not, what to do about it, 
send it to us. The minimum fee of $5 covers copy not over 5,000 words with 
a dollar a thousand above that. We invite letters and answer promptly and 
personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL + CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 


Stillwater °¢ Oklahoma 
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The above represents the kind of greeting 
from a publisher to an author we like to send 


In the coming year we will mail thousands of such greetings to writers 
everywhere. 

Until you get your checks from us personally, please accept our best 
wishes for the coming year. 

All Fawcett magazines and book companies are entirely dependent 
upon and grateful to free lance writers. 





Included are: 
TRUE, the man’s magazine GOLD MEDAL BOOKS 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED FAWCETT BOOKS 


TRUE CONFESSIONS 
MOTION PICTURE po ©. 
DARING DETECTIVE Sy. agt 


TRUE POLICE CASES 
STARTLING DETECTIVE Editorial Director for 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 




















Tue Warrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automotive Di Publishing Co, 
$2.50 the year. Vol 35, No. 2. Entered as matter,, April 21, 1921, at the Post Cincinnati, O., Moeghly 











Playboy’s Thoughts on Fiction 


Sir: 

It’s a sad fact that over ninety percent of 
the stories we see are not stories at all. They're 
either blown-up anecdotes or shapeless “slices 
of life’ without conflict or suspense. And, 
strangely enough, some of the best writers are the 
worst offenders in this quarter. They send us 
stories written with considerable sensitivity and 
poetic feeling, penetrating characterization, but 
without plots. They might be chapters ripped out 
of novels. This is a school of writing we don’t 
care for and which we feel (or at least hope) 
is on the way out. 

We expressed this opinion recently and were 

asked if there wasn’t a place for “the quality 
story.” Our answer was: yes, but need quality 
also imply formlessness, lack of direction? To 
us art is synonymous with form. “Plot” had 
become a dirty word because shallow writers 
have tried to tell stories that are all plot and 
nothing else: and bad, far-fetched, slapdash 
plot as well. But plot (call it purpose or raison 
d’etre or motif or what you will) is the back- 
bone of the story. Backbone alone isn’t enough, 
of course, but without it you have only a beauti- 
ful jellyfish. 
‘ The word to remember is story. That’s what 
hooks the readcr every time and keeps him on 
the edge of his chair until the very last sentence. 
Net style. Not characterization. Not an un- 
developed episode, Look at “The Monkey’s 
Paw.” The writing is unremarkable: shallow, 
corny. But it sticks in your mind for years 
after you’ve read it because the story is so good. 
What are the best stories ever told? The 
Parables? The Decameron? The old sagas 
and folk tales? They’re all memorable, and 
it’s not little felicities of style that make them 
memorable: it’s the story, pure and simple. 

All the fine writing in the world won’t re- 
deem a story that’s going nowhere; on the 
other hand, a really piquant story-idea carried 
through to a satisfying, perhaps ~ surprising, 
conclusion can often redeem so-so writing. That 
doesn’t mean the editors of Playboy want so- 
so writing. We’re greedy guys and we want the 
best of both worlds. Because we know it’s pos- 
sible to get the best of both worlds. Good style 
plus good plot is an unbeatable combination, 
and we have confidence that. stories. answering 
this description are being written today. 

It occurs to us, after reading thousands of 
manuscripts, that the modern writer is primarily 
a chronicler of dreams. He has abandoned the 
known world to brave the terra incognita of 
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the unconscious mind, where “nothing is but 
what is not.” He has no maps and no idea of 
where he’s going, but when the trek is over, he 
usually knows where he’s been, so that’s all 
right. If he’s a good writer, he leaves signposts 
along the way to guide his readers. If he’s 
not, he doesn’t and his readers wander in 
circles and become lost. 

Playboy definitely does want quality fiction— 
without the quotation marks. We want to be 
looked upon as a fresh outlet for the best virile 
fiction being written today. We want well- 
written, well-constructed stories (not sketches) 
with arresting, unusual basic ideas of interest to 
urban men. We relish irony and would like to 
see really good “biter-bit” stories. We love 
satire (but tread carefully here, for the sins 
committed in the name of satire are legion). 
We welcome the off-beat story. We heartily 
approve of sex. If we have a taboo at all, it is 
against stories of unrelieved hopelessness: Play- 
boy is frankly an escapist magazine and its 
readers want to be entertained, not depressed. 

Finally, our advice to any writer who wants 
to sell to us is ismply that tried-and-true chest- 
nut: study the magazine. Study several issues 
from cover to cover to get the general flavor. 
Study specific stories like “Black Country” 
(September 1954) to learn our literary stand- 
ards. Note the high quality and wide variety 
of writers we have used: John Steinbeck and 
Thorne Smith, Somerset Maugham and Max 
Shulman, to name a few. Then write. No 
editor likes to reject manuscripts. Our rosiest 
days are those in which we receive a story 
we can be enthusiastic about. Maybe one of 
those stories can be yours. 


Ray RussELt, Associate Editor, 
Playboy, 

11 E. Superior Street, 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


© We publish this letter in its entirety because 
we feel that Mr. Russell’s comments on short 
fiction are so timely, and universally applicable 
that they should challenge any fiction writer.— 
Ed. 


Only Non-Fiction for Saga 
Sir: 

Ever since the November issue’ of WritEr’s 
Dicrest announced that Saga was looking for 
“fiction” we have been flooded with unusable 
manuscripts. As always, Saga is only interested 
in “non-fiction,” 

Jack Pzart, Associate Editor, 
Saga, 

205 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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An A. L. Fierst Appraisal of Your Book—at Only $5! 


Book publishers, magazine serial editors, play producers, television and motion picture script 
buyers are always asking me: “When will you come up with another TEAHOUSE?” 


sO... 


@ The agent who placed the great international smash hit and 1954 PULITZER PRIZE 
winner THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON (both as a book and as a play) ... 
e@ The agent who placed the Catholic Book Club Choice INUK . . . the latest $3500 
Norton Award Winner A SURGEON’S DOMAIN .. . Junior Literary Guild, Executive 
Book Club and Sportsman’s Book Club choices . . . 

@ The agent who placed a $20,000 motion picture (based on a book) ; a $15,000 POST 
serial (also a book); a $5000 LADIES HOME JOURNAL feature (again a book); a 
$3500 condensation (once more a book) ; Pocket Books at advances of $4000; Perma 
Books at $3750; books with Bantam at $3500 and with Gold Medal at $2000... . 

e@ The agent who has sold FIRST books—fiction and non-fiction—to such firms as 
Doubleday, Harper’s, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippincott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, 
Dodd, Mead, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Morrow, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Crowell, Messner, 
Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, and many others 


INVITES YOU TO SEND HIM YOUR BOOK 


You may send your book at HALF my regular appraisal fee; $5 instead of $10. This is 
not philanthropy. If I can discover one TEAHOUSE out of all the books submitted to me 
during 1955 I shall be amply repaid through my 10% commission. And remember—my 
book sales run into the hundreds. (This offer is good until February 15, 1955.) 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS: When you send me your script, tell me about yourself—as my 
selling writers did. The information will help me guide you to your proper markets. I must ch 
fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 
on any script. You will receive an honest professional appraisal of your work. If your script is not 
salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions—and you may resubmit 
such scripts without further charge. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth 
your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future 
work, Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your 
script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a 
writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Alse Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Portry WritinGc PLAN 
Novet Waritinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
11430 Amanda Drive Studio City, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 

PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 

5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 465, Illinois 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 


necessary, and present_your material in its very best 

for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 

y for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 











66 T, 
here is creative 


reading as well 


as creative writing.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


PINES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
New York, New York 











New TV Scripts for Old WD Friend 
Sir: 

I am now producing movies in a small way. I 
wrote and directed Horizon Unlimited, a recent 
Kentuckiana Film Festival award winner; did a 
documentary on the B-57 bomber for the Martin 
Aircraft Company and am currently shooting 
The Intruder, a film some 60 million TV viewers 
will see in 1955. 

The plans for 1955 are big and they include a 
pet idea of mine. It’s this: I feel many a free- 
lancer has a good script tucked away or in the 
making. But, if he or she is like me a few years 
ago, marketing it is tough. 

So this is to invite free-lancers to try our read- 
ers for size. In addition to myself, there are Anne 
Potter Munson (you’ve read her in WD) and 
Glynn Harvey (Collier's, Esquire, et al.). 

We're interested in low-budget films. We'd 
like to see’ scripts of all lengths and types, pri- 
marily designed for television or film. What we 
really like are fifteen-minute shows employing 
small casts, single interior sets or easy extcriors. 
We are not, as yet, threatening MGM and of 
course need no epics. We do, however, promise 
fast readings, quick decisions and (you’ve guessed 
it!) low but livable rates. Address scripts to me. 
Merry Christmas to you and all our WD friends. 


Donn Hare Munson, 
ZIA Films, 

2-H Alder Drive, 
Baltimore 20, Md. 


Tyro Raise Your Chin 
Sir: 


I wonder sometimes if the beginner realizes 
the noble profession writing is. We are a part 
of the great men and women of the past and the 
present, and what is more important we have 
the opportunity to become part of the great 
of the future, 

The people who think that writing is a 
gimmick to make a fast buck are off the beam; 
there is nothing fast about writing. It takes a 
lot of work before the student author sees his 
work in print. I like to think of a person learn- 
ing the writing trade as a stucent author. I 
believe the most important thing for a writer to 
have is enthusiasm. The white fire of inspiration 
must burn brightly before he can transfer it 
to paper. 

Now it has been said that writing is a lonely 
profession because a writer must be alone to 
write. Loneliness and being alone are two differ- 
ent things. I would say writing is a solitary 
profession, for there is a silent bond between the 
writer and the reader, and there is a silent and 
invisible comradeship between authors. 

Beatrice Boy ez, 


813 West 115th Place, 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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WINS ESSAY 
CONTEST WITH 
N.LA, TRAINING 


“The N.1.A. method 
prepared me for al- 
most any type of writ- 
ing I may want to do. 
I just won a prize for 
my entry in the Chris- 
topher Essay Contest 
which has all but paid 
for my N.1.A. Course. 
I’ve contributed two 
stories to the Colorado 
Republican, which they 
have published and 
they have asked for 
more. Many thanks for 
your encouragement !”’ 
—Mrs. M. V. Hunter, 
3310 W. 31st Auve., 
Denver 11, Colo. 





SELLS FIRST 
STORY AT 60 


“Since I am crowding 
threescore, my objec- 
tive in taking the 
N.L.A,. Course was not 
to become a profes- 
sional writer. However, 
while still taking the 
course, I sent an arti- 
cle to St. Joseph Mag- 
azine. It was imme- 
diately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote 
others. Our Navy ac- 
cepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks 
to N.1.A,”"’"—Albert M. 
Hinman, 1937 East Sil- 
ver Street, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


CAN'T YOU WRITE? 
much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to 
taking the first step. 
Many are convinced that the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business affairs, sports, hobbies, social mat- 
ters, travels, local, club and church activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of checks for 
$25, $50, $100 and more go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the course of practi- 
cal criticism—a training that turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. And upon the very’ same 
kind of actual assignments given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you 
leain by doing not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below, today. Newspaper Institute of America. One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by State 
of New York). 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit as promised in Writer's Digest, January. 


() Check here if Veteran 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 








Copyright 1955 Newspaper Institute of America 











What Is Whateveritis? 


Sir; 

In reply to Betty Pierce’s letter, I too, suffer 
severe attacks of whateveritis. 

When I write soniething that sounds good, 
I worry. Usually, there is a part of it which 
I can’t believe 1 wrote, and sounds like some- 
thing I have read, but I never know what or 
where, 

I don’t know what to do about this either. 
However, I do find a little consolation in the 
fact that I have read books by two different 
writers, whose style of writing and method of 
description are so much alike that I almost 
forget which wrote the book while I’m reading 
it. I feel sure that neither of these people copied 
the other. 

The point I’m trying to make is this. When 
you feel that you have read it somewhere, per- 
haps it is only a similarity in style and ex- 
pression, plus the fact that you have been over 
it so often. 

Would like to hear other suggestions. 


OpuHeia Foster, 
216 London, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Going On Its Own Steam 


Sir: 


A pleasant bit of news to wind up the current 
year, is that a particular story is being bought 
for spring publication. The best part is that 
this check is for a reprint of the story. And 
that’s the second time that has happened to 
that story. 

Therefore, I’ll have sold it three times. And 
that’s the story I sent originally, to an agent, 
who promptly turned it down. 

I’m really grateful to her for sending it back: 
thus I pay her no commissions! 

Betty Huzy Saunpers, 
165 East Third Street, 
Oswego, New York 


The Girls Think He’s Nuts 
Sir: 

Here’s one would-be writer to add to the 
dilemma of Bob Dykeman and Gloria Wharton. 
As an unmarried young Negro completing a 
novel I can’t hold onto a girl friend. Why? 
The girls think I should give up writing, marry 
and raise children. That I care more for books 
and writing than I do them. That I’m nuts 
for spending my time pouring over books and 
scribbling when I should take them out on the 
town. 

I’d like to hear from readers of WD who 
have similar problems regardless of race. 

Frank ParisH, 
617 W. 143 St., 
New York 31, N. Y. 


Look Out The Front Door 
Sir: 

Vin Packer’s article (if that’s what it is) “Are 
You A Peeping Tom?” was interesting to me 
on two counts. One, it was amusing, and, two, 
it focused attention on the writer’s personality. 
Obviously, however, the piece was written from 
the author’s own experience at lying on a psycho- 
analyst’s couch. To state that all writers are 
“oral neurotics” is ridiculous; to point up oral 
neuroticism, to begin with, as a predominant, 
causative factor in a writer’s personality (or any- 
one’s personality) is blasé. 

A writer is no different from anyone else. If, 
as a result of writing, or a development in writ- 
ing before a healthy adjustment to reality, the 
writer is introverted, anti-social, an escapist or 
other terms leveled at the profession, it’s because 
he hasn’t taken a good look outside his front 
door. 

Crom E. Mauarrey, Jr., 
307% W. Ohio, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Is the Lady Burnt? 


Sir: 
. .Please, sir, after reading the article “Peeping 
Tom” by Vin Packer in the November Digest .. . 
Please, sir, is he (she or it) safely incarcer- 

ated? 

M. J. O’Rourkg, 

1819 No. Kingsley Drive, 

Hellywood 27, Calif. 
© We might be giving away a secret, but it’s 
a she.—Ed 


New Poetry Market 
Sir: 


A new magazine of poetry has been started 
with the September-October issue out just a few 
weeks ago. That is the first issue of the Wisconsin 
Poetry Magazine under the editorial helm of 
Clara Catherine Prince, founder and editor of 
American Poetry Magazine. 

Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, not only gives 
friendly consideration to Wisconsin poets but has 
several pages in each issue devoted to “Guests 
from Other States.” However, it accepts only 
poetry of a high caliber, The magazine has al- 
ready attracted a number of major poets, whose 
work is represented in the first issue. There is no 
payment, but awards are promised at the year’s 
end, of money, paintings and books, to the best 
selections to be decided on by vote of subscribers. 
The subscription is $3.00 per year. 

The editorial offices are at 1764 North 83rd 
Street; Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. All material 
should be addressed to Clara Catherine Prince. 

Wanpa Waters, Associate Editor 
Wisconsin Poetry Magazine 

1822 N. 81 St. 

Wauwasota, Wisconsin 
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Top 


School Adviser 


Falls for Writing Course 


and Loves It! 


“T want you to know of my appreciation of this course of yours. 
Although it’s the only one I’ve ever taken—and the last!—I know a 
great deal about these correspondence courses for would-be writers— 
and yours is tops. Your step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, 
your letters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable and UNIQUE. 
Thank you for it all. I shall broadcast my admiration of what you 
are doing.” (Letter on file—name on request). 


This testimonial, like all others we use, is unsolicited ad. 
unpaid. This top literary magazine school adviser, when she 
wanted to take a course in writing, chose NYS—and after 
four years is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU HOW TO WRITE STORIES 
and then WE HELP YOU TO SELL THEM! 


At this very moment, NYS students are receiving nal collabo- 
ration from currently active and successful editors and writers. Editors 
for magazine and book publishers; writers of stories, articles and books 
are imparting their know-how to our students, who, except for actual 
physical presence, are living in the exciting atmosphere of the pub- 
lishing world. Each NYS instructor is an editor, a writer—or both. As 
one of our students, your saleable manuscripts will be marketed for 
you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary 
agent who will work closely with you. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1.4 $750 sale to the Saturday Evening 3. testing Holiday, Saturday Evening 
Post (when the author was only half 2 books—and a major ness 
through the course). club chetios ell foc ay NYS Sean 
These are examples. We shall be ed to 
tell you about sales made for NYS 
graduates to the entire range of markets. 


2, Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 






FREE 
“WRITING FOR A 
PROFITABLE CAREER 





It ‘elle 
day. ati 





used 
SCHOOL OF WRITING to train 


ale yom 
writers at home in their spare time Fil 


out and return the coupon today. City 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL : = 


(Licensed by the State of New York) 











WHICH COURSE 

GIVES ME THE 

MOST FOR MY 
MONEY ? 


For more than 20 years, 
we have been proving 
that beginners can be 
taught to write and to 
sell through a non-aca- 
demic course designed 
for sales. We will be 
glad to give you the 
stories of many, many 
NYS students who he- 
came successful writers 
following these assign- 
ments inspired by and 
based upon the best 

of all: books for 
writers—and written by 
the author of that book. 
And NYS saves you 
money! You will be 
amazed at what you 
receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and 

you may submit 
at no charge; at a price 
which will save you up 
to $40 or $50! 





sasne FREE BOOKLET COUPON «=== 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 107, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 

Please send me, without obli- 
gation, your FREE descriptive 
booklet—“WRITING FOR A 
PROFITABLE CAREER.” I 
understand no salesman will 
call on me. 





OF WRITING 














KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 

GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES $ 
$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" $ 

. drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 


edited. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bon 


50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 _ Indi 
ME 4-7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 

















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


Coaching by mail. a ee oe on. 4 and poetry. 





: HERE’S HOW! pay tom ue) 


‘WRITERS: $1.00 
2—WRI ss HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).........- 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 50 
S__WRITERS: TRY ong all SHORTS (8 pan 00 

6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New proach to writing) 2.50 
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Grateful for Gags 
Sir: 

The recent inclusion of my name and address 
in the Dicest has certainly been productive. 
I’ve received many batches of gags from various 
parts of the U.S. and Canada. I now have six 
more gagwriters who write excellent material. 
For this improvement in my gag sources, I’d 
like you to pass on my heartfelt thanks to who- 
ever is responsible for the listing. 

Harry G. Har ey, 
R.R. No. 2, Welland, 
Ontario, Canada 


A Place To Squat 
Sir: 

To live off the treadmill and out of the Rat 
Race in these proletarianized times most of us 
must sacrifice something. I came to the BC coast 
mainly because I so love its scenery, but it has 
other advantages as well as disadvantages. These 
probably apply to other parts of Canada, but I 
will discuss only the region I know. 

The use of land costs very little as soon as 
one leaves convenient transportation, especially 
motor highways. It can be bought cheaply or one 
can squat on the beach. A forester told me this is 
legal if you move once a year; but some do it 
for years. There are many old vacant homesteads 
with orchards. 

Cost of living is low if you garden, hunt and 
fish. Living alone, I do not exceed $300 per year 
for necessities and this would not be proportional 
for more persons together. Numerous elderly pen- 
sioners along the coast have comfort and self re- 
spect who in town would have misery and humili- 
ation on their small pensions. 

Climate is healthy & conducive to longevity. 
Small temperature range, much rain at some 
seasons, drouth at others. Not ideal for garden- 
ing but you can always eat. 

People are the most friendly and hospitable I 
have known in North America. 


Little likelihood of violent revolution. Laws 
are no more enlightened than elsewhere and poli- 
ticians no less power-hungry, but the police are 
not nosy and there is more of the only freedom 
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that remains today, the freedom of being over- 
looked, than elsewhere I have lived. 
Immigration rules for US citizens are simple 
and liberal. 
Ausert H. Taytor, 
Read Island, 
B. C. Canada. 


Standard Measurements 
Sir: 

I have been noticing the labeling of stories as 
“Complete Novelets” and “Book-Length Novels” 
rather indiscriminately. 

Personally, I’m disappointed when I start in 
on a story that is supposed to be a “Novel” 
and I read it in ten minutes. I’m sure I’d con- 
sider it unethical if I bought a “Pint” of ice 
cream and found it contained only a few ounces. 

In these times of the slickening of the pulps, 
with higher rates and better stories, you would 
think that fiction magazines would drop this 
juvenile practice from the late 30’s and 40’s. It 
did die down—particularly after Popular ordered 
that no story in any of its magazines could be 
labeled more than a Novelet. But currently it is 
reappearing in the new, respectable formats. 

In a western magazine I noticed a Novelet of 
5,500 words. A 4,750 worder in the same issue 
was a short story. Of course, another western— 
a more dog-eared one—proclaimed .a Giant 


Double-Size Book-Length Novel on the cover. 
This veritable monster among novels was 30,000 
words long—the length of a fair-sized serial in- 
stallment. The detectives are not blameless, either 
One of the leaders in the field had a “Complete 
Novel” all of 13,000 words—not even a particu- 
larly long novelet. 

I realize that technically a novelet or novel 
can be any length. There is Hemingway’s 
Old Man And The Sea at the pulp-novel 
length of 27,000 words but these are the ex- 
ceptions. I don’t claim that a magazine novel 
must be as long as one in hard covers—I don’t 
think the public expects that—but I think 
editors and publishers should face up to the 
moral responsibility that farfetched claims are 
misleading to the public, and in the end unfair 
practices are bad business because they alienate 
readers. 

Therefore, I’m presuming to offer a rule of 
thumb for legitimate labeling of stories in the 
magazine field. Some Editors might consider it. 


Short Story: any length. 

Novelet: at least 7,000 words. 

Short Novel: at least 17,000 words. 
Novel: at least 20,000 words. 

Book-Length Novel: at least 35,000 words. 


Jim Harmon, 
Harmon-Crawford Pub. Co., 
427 E. 8th Street, 

Mt. Carmel, IIl. 
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If you are a writer 


See your nearest bookseller 
for your copy 








MARLOW 


BY JANE HARDY 


A Novel of the Inside World of Literary Agents and Publishers 


it will entertain you and enlighten you. 


If you intend to write some day 
it may decide the matter for you. 


If you have tried to write so far without success 
it will comfort and encourage you. 


If you want to know what may happen to your script 
when it reaches New York, read 


FANN MARLOW 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
publishers 
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AUTHORS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,00 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, iree. New and unknown authers welcome. 
















We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
prompily and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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News From Travel 
Sir: 

You might note the new address of Travel: 
50 West 57th Street. Although just across the 
street from our old offices, the new quarters are 
much larger and more attractive. This move is 
the first step in what we hope is greater expan- 
sion of the magazine itself, and we look forward 
to receiving even more material from your read- 
ers. Necessity demands that we have a form letter 
for returning unsuitable material, but I would 
like to take this opportunity to assure you, and 
your readers, that every article we receive reaches 
my own desk for personal perusal—a mountingly 
difficult task but one which we feel makes a 
fool-proof screening system so that no manuscript 
can receive indifferent treatment. 

Matcom Davis, Editor 
Travel 

50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Popular Has Humor 
Sir: 

I got a kick out of reading B. Coursin Black’s 
letter in the November Forum. This man has a 
point! A good humorous story in any collection 
makes a nice change of pace. However, it’s a 
rare commodity, and we believe “our man” Frank 
Scott York has the knack to put it across. 

There’s a treat in store for Mr. Black if he 
can lay his hands on the February issue of 
Fifteen Western Tales, which has York’s story 
“Six-Gun Serenade,” and February Fifteen De- 
tective Stories, which has “Who’s Got The 
Stoolie?” We can promise more in future issues. 
Seek and you shall find, Mr. Black! 

Peccy Graves, Editorial Director, 
Popular Publications Inc., 

205 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y 


For the Love of a Ms 
Sir: 

I I too just had a short short story returned (I 
use high quality rag Neenah Opaque Permanent 
20-pound paper) with a “brass” clip clawing its 
white face. 

Please, good people, let’s be a little more 
concerned about one another; not only in deed, 
but in acts kind, in fellowship and honor and 
respect. Because, God knows, I love publishers, 
editors, and the hard-working reader and reject 
(easy, now, boy, on the latter) staffs. And I 
should like, with all my heart, to continue 


doing so. Jacx D. Wa.pron, 


357 S. Alvarado St., 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


‘MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's repr tative, literary collaborator, Author 

+ of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 
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mation write: 
MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
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; si ane : ee 
Wappy New Year? Well, tt all depends... 

If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and selling to the markets you’ve always 
wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1955 will be happy. You’re doing fine, and you'll probably 
keep it up. 

But if 1955 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s no reason 
to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then—as far as your writ- 
ing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1955 isn’t quite so likely. And if that’s the case, 
it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things to yourself: 

= Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 

Or there’s something wrong with the way you're marketing it. 

SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established reputation 
for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snarled-up techniques. Your 
decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may well be the first step toward that happy 
new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Neweomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
5000 wank sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material 
on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, NY. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
the author knows pretty much na Ne there is to know about the writing business, 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly . —The New York Times 
Order your copy from your local hesteilios, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Bros., 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2. 75. 
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TV 


Wonder Babies 


21 year old Carole Honig and Lois Balk 
are the talk of TV. 
Some nerve and a good deal of talent 


got them a job writing comedy for Steve Allen. 


Here they tell you their story. 


” I THOUGHT all comedy writers were 

short fat men with big cigars!” This 
is a statement we hear at least two or three 
times each week. The fact that we are 
twenty-one years old, (our birthdays are a 
day apart) and normally attractive mem- 
bers of the female sex, seems to startle most 
people. Furthermore, it makes other comedy 
writers, (short fat men with big cigars) 
shake their heads grimly and look to their 
gag files. Our only answer to these sceptics 
is that we’re as astonished as they are. A 
combination of luck, nerve, and please God, 
a little talent, have landed us a job writing 
the Steve Allen Show, on N.B.C. The 
program is called, “Tonight,” and is on 
the air five nights a week from eleven fifteen 
to one in the morning. 

If this schedule seems a little rough to 
you, please take our word that it is. From 
September 27 (the show’s inaugural date), 
our entire way of life has undergone a 


change. Time was, B. S. (before show), we 
awoke brightly at 7:30 A.M., had break- 
fast, lunch and dinner at more or less the 
same time as the rest of the population. 
On Saturdays, we went shopping, met 
friends for lunch, and went out in the eve- 
ning with enterprising young businessmen. 
Time was. 

Now we fall out of bed close to noon, 
with every joint aching, and summon up 
just enough energy to put coffee on the 
stove and bread in the toaster. (Never any- 
thing as strenuous as cereal or eggs.) If 
we’re lucky we sandwich in a sandwich 
around four in the afternoon. More often, 
we don’t glimpse food or a place to relax 
till after eight, when we creep gratefully 
into a restaurant for dinner. By the time 
Saturday comes around, we can do little 
more than thank heaven that it has. Our 
dates now consist of other people working 
the “night shift.” Late night disc-jockeys, 
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reporters, etc. In other words, people who 
can smile sympathetically when we yawn 
in their faces. We have no time for friends 
or family. . . . and we’re having the time 
of our lives. 


How It All Started 


In what seems like a century, but in 
reality is only a little over a year, we've 
traveled from classroom to television cam- 
era. The classroom, incidentally, is where 
this twosome met. We found ourselves in 
a creative writing course, which was full of 
feverish, earnest young artists. We seemed 
to be the only people within those four walls 
who didn’t feel that it is a hideous crime to 
have a sense of humor. Undoubtedly the 
rest of the class learned a great deal more 
than we did during that term. But we did 
make one important discovery—we had a 
like approach to life in general, and humor 
in particular. 

At that time, The Continental was a 
very popular figure on the television screen. 
Everybody and his writer was doing a take- 
off on him, and we decided to jump on 
the bandwagon. Knowing next to nothing 
about the procedure to follow in these 
matters, we enclosed our little gem in a 
plain envelope, and mailed it to one of TV’s 
top shows ... (it shall go nameless). A week 
or so later, an official looking letter arrived 
at our home. Along with the returned 
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sketch was a letter informing us, that while 
the satire was very good, the program in 
question bought no unsolicited material. We 
were novices enough to be thrilled at 
merely receiving a personal letter and that 
probably should have ended the incident. 
However, less than a week later, we were 
sitting in front of our sets, watching a 
popular afternoon variety show. Along came 
the guest of the day, one of TV’s lesser 
comics. He announced his intention of doing 
a parody of the Continental. . . . Yes 
Virginia, it was ours. Word for word, ges- 
ture for gesture. We were left paralyzed 
and speechless. We thought of all kinds of 
ways of handling the affair. Go haughtily 
up to the man who wrote us the letter, and 
demand to know who was responsible. Go 
meekly up to the man who wrote us the 
letter, and entreat him to discover who was 
responsible. . . . We went up to the man 
who wrote us the letter. We were neither 
haughty nor meek nor anything else for 
that matter. We didn’t have time to be. 
We were out of his office in what must have 
been record time. He very curtly told us, 
“Those things happen,” and signaled the 
elevator man to keep the door open for us. 


What’s The Way In? 


This would seem the appropriate time for 
us to state for any who might not already 
have discovered it, never, but never, send 
unprotected material through the mail. No 
matter how big the program, no matter 
how reputable the people behind it, your 
chances of having a similar experience are 
very high. There is always at least one 
underling lurking in a cubby somewhere, 
who'd like to get his hands on your material 
and make himself a few extra dollars. 

Of course you may say it’s worth taking 
the chance on the hope your material will 
reach the right party. We don’t think that 
it is. The piece of material that you so 
casually dispose of now is a lot more im- 
portant than you think. There is nothing 
so rare in television as good comedy “bits.” 
It’s the stuff producers’ dreams are made of. 
Finding someone who won’t run dry after 
a few shows, someone who can create situa- 
tions and lines out of his own humor cells, 
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without having Joe Miller's Joke Book 
propped up in front of him is a rare find 
indeed. And you do run dry. You've got 
to. The freshest mind turns stale after a 
while. We started this job with visions of 
constantly staying a week ahead of our- 
selves, comedy-wise. We're lucky if we're 
not a day behind. The stuff comes out of 
our typewriters, on to Steve’s desk for ap- 
proval, down to mimeograph, and onto the 
program, in less time than it takes to wail, 
“T’ll never think of another thing to write.” 
But that’s our story. Now back to yours. 
When you do get to that person who has it 
within his power to get you a job, it’s im- 
portant to have as much proof of your pro- 
lificness as possible. 

Of course it should follow from this, that 
producers would read their mail, if, as we 
say, they are really so desperate. We agree. 
It should follow. But unfortunately, it 
doesn’t. We've had occasion this year to 
visit with many producers and comedians, 
apart from our own program, and the story 
is always the same, if the material ever 
reaches the right desk, it finds itself speedily 
disposed of. Why? It’s hard to say really. 
First, no honest producer will touch any- 
thing without a release and the proper au- 
thorization. Probably the biggest factor is 
time. So much does come their way, that 
to read everything would be impossible. And 
let’s face it, the percentage of usable ma- 
terial would be fractional. Also, and this is 
a shame, they're just plain scared. A 
program will pay thousands for the work 
of an established writer, and will balk at 
picking up some young fellow who would 
settle for a twentieth of the salary. They’re 
afraid of trying something new, and so are 
the sponsors, and advertising agency people, 
along with the talent itself. They want 
fresh thinking . . . but along with it they 
want the assurance of having some one who 
won't peter out after the first few months’ 
shows. That’s why so many of them settle 
for the “pros” who may not be original but 
have picked up enough tricks along the way 
to at least be able to fill the required amount 
of pages for the next week’s script. 

Okay, then. So how do you go about get- 
ting your creations read? What is the first 


step if it’s not sending it through the mails? 
To this we can only say there is no pre- 
scribed “first step.” At least none with any 
sort of guarantee. Your starting point is con- 
fidence in your own material. From there, 
you travel as far as your initiative and per- 
serverance can carry you. 

Certainly we were the last people who 
would’ be considered aggressive or deter- 
mined. But in the months that elapsed after 
“L’ Affaire Continental” we became more 
and more discouraged. We decided that if 
our material was good enough to steal, then, 
darn it, it was good enough to sell. Reams of 
material, comedy and otherwise, poured out 
of our typewriters. We went daily to offices 
of producers, agents and comedians. We 
never managed to get past the receptionist’s 
desk. By the time we sat down one evening 
to watch the premiere of the Steve Allen 
show, we had come to realize that such visits 
offered little chance of reward. 


We Meet The Manager 


When we shut off the set that evening, we 
had a small conference. We were sure we 
could write for Steve, but not nearly as sure 
we could ever Jet him know it. We've never 
decided who it was that turned to the other 
and said, “Let’s go down to his program, 
and try to give him some stuff, personally. 
At least we won’t run the hurdle of secre- 
taries.” And this is how (as they say in the 
story book) it came to pass that at eleven 
p. m., in a neighborhood boasting more bars 
to the square mile than any other spot on 
the map, we appeared, envelopes akimbo. 
We located the studio finally, only to be 
greeted by a corps of shiny-braided page 
boys. Their job was to barricade the studio 
doors, and they accomplished it with im- 
pressive efficiency. We managed to corner 
one and inform him that we wanted to see 
Steve Allen. We very airily informed him it 
was “a very personal matter.” Evidently we 
cowed ‘him sufficiently, for he disappeared 
inside. By this time we were frightened to 
death, and almost hoping he wouldn’t re- 
turn. He did: With a puzzled gentleman 
named Jules Green, who, it turned out, was 
Steve Allen’s agent and personal manager. 
When we told him what we wanted and 
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why we came, and handed him the material, 
he burst out laughing. This wasn’t very re- 
assuring to two frightened young girls. But 
he said (and we’ll never forget it), “I hope 
you two can write. I can’t help liking your 
nerve.” He took our telephone number and 
promised to read our material and show it 
to Steve if it showed any possibilities. 

Two days later Jules Green called and 
said that Steve would buy five of the six 
things we had given him. The following 
day, at Steve’s invitation, we all had lunch 
together. (He was probably curious to see 
the people behind this unorthodox situa- 
tion.) We, by this time, were moving in a 
self-made fog, never allowing ourselves to 
think, for fear we’d lose courage. In the 
months that followed, we continued to sell 
Steve material on a free-lance basis. Our 
method of getting it to him never changed. 
We still went down to the program, only 
now we were usually accompanied by Jules 
Green, and were known, if not cared for, by 
the pageboys. Somewhere along the line, 
Jules decided to add us to his list of clients, 
and we began to sell a few pieces of material 
to other comics. We also wrote story lines 
for situation shows, such as Mr. Peepers. 

This, by the way, is a very profitable and 
interesting kind of work. These programs are 
usually in the hands of contracted writers 
who, by benefit of familiarity with the char- 
acters, can turn out excellent dialogue every 
week. But naturally it becomes difficult to 
think up a new situation every seven days. 
Therefore, many of them are interested in 
buying two- or three-page outlines, giving 
the basic story line, with a couple of “bits” 
included in it. The money is good—usually 
around $300—for what really is very little 
work, once the germ is born. This type of 
work, incidentally, is something not many 
writers explore sufficiently. These “off beat” 
assignments are the things that don’t bring 
fame, but do develop abilities, and, more 
important, provide a tidy supplementary in- 
come while you pursue more glamorous un- 
undertakings. For a short time, we took over 
the writing of a soap opera, and right now 
have a soap opera of our own on the mar- 
ket. 

This first free-lancing period was quite 
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trying, and the fact that we made it was in 
part due to a very understanding and en- 
couraging double set of parents. 

This fall, when NBC decided to add “To- 
night” to its roster of “Home” and “Today,” 
Steve asked us to join the payroll on a regu- 
lar basis. On the very same day, we were 
offered another job on a show on “another 
network,” as they say in the trade. It’s proof 
of that old cliche, “It never rains, but it 
pours.” However, for various reasons, we 
decided on this job, and have certainly never 
regretted the choice. 


The Way We Work 


Our work is one of the most rewarding 
things in our lives, even though, as we’ve 
indicated before, writing a show like this is 
hectic, frenetic and consuming. We arrive at 
our office, which is above the studio we 
broadcast from, around two in the after- 
noon. We manage to get in about two 
hours of comparatively peaceful writing, 
with a minimum of interruptions. Because 
this is a five-night-a-week show, and an hour 
and forty-five minutes each night, our 
method of working naturally differs from a 
once-a-week program. Also, Steve is not the 
conventional comedian. He’s at his best 
when he’s ad libbing, and the largest part of 
every program is “off the cuff.” There is no 
actual script used. All we have is a daily 
schedule enumerating each portion of the 
show, how long it is, who’s on. There is a 
basic cast consisting of four singers (two 
each night), a versatile orchestra conducted 
by Skitch Henderson, Gene Rayburn, who 
acts as Steve’s “Man Friday,” and, of course, 
Steve himself. To this we add at least one 
big-name guest each night, sometimes more. 

We try to have a sketch for every guest to 
play in along with Steve, and other mem- 
bers of our cast, if they are needed. Since 
we’re on the air so often, and since the cas- 
ualty list amongst prospective guests is very 
high (for a dozen assorted reasons they can- 
cel out at the last minute) we can’t afford 
to slant material for any prospective per- 
former. 

Of course there are exceptions to this. For 
example, when we hear that someone like 
Judy Holliday or Imogene Coca is going to 
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“I’m just browsing, thank you.” 


be on, we write specifically with them in 
mind. For the most part, though, we use the 
same procedure in writing sketches as we do 
in writing monologues—that is, just writing 
what comes to mind. When it’s done, we 
give it to Steve to read. If he likes it, he 
okays it, and we send it down to be mimeo- 
graphed. Then, on Friday, when we go over 
the coming week’s shows, our producer will 
call for a four-minute monologue, or a 


seven-minute sketch. We arbitrarily choose 
something suitable from our file (scanty as it 
is) and schedule it. 

With us at these Friday meetings are the 
scenic designer, and the wardrobe mistress, 
who take down the orders for sets and cos- 
tumes. The director sits with pencil in hand, 
ever ready to tell us why certain camera 
shots are impossible to manage, while our 
producer wearily pleads “not to dream up 
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such expensive sets next time.” Nevertheless, 
we usually manage to get a rough idea of 
what lies ahead of us, allowing for the 
last-minute changes and catastrophies that 
are bound to come up. 

At six-thirty, we go downstairs for re- 
hearsal, which lasts for an hour. In 
this new life of ours, we are in the midst of 
our own kind of war. Our enemies are the 
people who operate the teleprompter. Natu- 
rally, time does not allow for material to be 
memorized, so everything is printed on the 
teleprompter for Steve and guests to read 
from while on the air. We give teleprompter 
the script, the day before it’s scheduled, but 
invariably there are changes during the 
actual night’s rehearsal. This involves all 
kinds of difficulties, and we still cringe as 
we approach the teleprompter people, red- 
penciled script in hand. The rehearsals are 
a mad affair, with band, singers, commer- 
cials and sketches all being rehearsed in dif- 
ferent corners of the stage at the same time. 
At 11 p. m. the audience comes in, Gene 
Rayburn starts the warmup, and fifteen 
minutes later the show is on the air. 

Somehow, and we’ve never figured it out, 
all the scattered pieces fall into place. Of 
course, as we sit on the sidelines watching, 
Bill, our producer, comes tearing over to say 
that he’s going to have to cut that mono- 
logue he asked for at five o’clock (the one 
we wrote through most of our dinner hour), 
“because Steve went off on a tangent and 
we're overtime.” But that’s television. 


TV Scripting 

TV, being a new medium, puts new re- 
quirements on the writer. And this is 
especially true where the comedy writer is 
concerned. The television audience expects 
humor that is funny both in dialogue and to 
watch. So, unlike radio, the writer is called 
upon to produce visual laughs. In this, we 
start out with a few points on the credit 
side. We’re television babies. Never having 
known another medium, we had nothing to 
forget, no new methods to learn. As far as 
we're concerned, this is it. We started our 
writing visually, so everything was made 
considerably easier. To illustrate, we just 
completed a sketch. It’s a take-off on the 
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cliche-ridden Hollywood fight film, and it 
contains examples of the type of humor we 
mean. 

FADE IN: 

FLIP CARD: PUNCHDRUNK. 

FADE IN: STREET SCENE. 

MUSIC: SIDEWALK-TYPE MUSIC. 

(Steve in newspaper boy's costume—cap, 
leather jacket, papers, etc.) 

STEVE: Get your paper! Latest news! 
Get your paper here! 

TOUGH KID (walking over): Hey, I 
told you to lay off my corner. Now beat it! 

(He pushes Steve, sends all his papers 
flying.) 

STEVE: I hate to do this... (He swings 
at kid and kid goes down.) 

(Charles Coburn saunters over to Steve 
with big cigar...) 

CHARLES: Say, kid, I saw you throw 
that punch ... real great. I like the way you 
hit. I like the way you handle yourself. I 
like the way you move. You’ve got guts. I 
like a kid with guts. 

STEVE: Yeah? 

CHARLES: Yeah . . . but I don’t like 
the way you hit my brother! (Hits Steve in 
stomach .. . Steve doubles over.) 


So much for the visual side. We’ve also 
completed a sketch about what a big busi- 
ness executive might be like after a long day 
of dictating letters. 


FADE IN: TO PAT SETTING DISHES 
OF FOOD ON THE TABLE. 

PAT: Is that you, Steve? Come in to 
dinner. Everything’s ready . . . (Steve walks 
in, kisses her on cheek.) How are you, 
darling? 

STEVE: I...am... fine. How.. 
you? 

PAT (sitting down): Fine, Dear. Now 
that you’re home. I was afraid you might 
work late. 

STEVE (seated): I’m... glad to have 
. .. the opportunity to. . . join you... for 
... dinner . . . this evening. 

PAT: Did you have a hard day, dear? 

STEVE (drinking juice): In...re... 


are 


ply to your... questiom. ..ofa... 
moment ago, . . . yes. (Puts glass down 
firmly.) Due to... a slight . . . cross that 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Philly markets are feeling the 





pinch of TV, but they are finding 
some answers, and the free lancer 
who is up-to-date has a good chance here. 


by Helene Aronson 


‘¢ Fp ERSONAL” and “practical” are the two 

words heard most frequently around 
Philadelphia editorial rooms today. To com- 
pete with TV, editors in this town are 
abandoning their former preference for 
“light fiction” and “gee whiz” articles in 
favor of non-fiction that penetrates into the 
reader’s original, basic interests. 

Personality pieces and first person ac- 
counts of unique experiences will always be 
with us, but the emphasis is on non-fiction 
that pierces the reality of living. Take, for 
example, a magazine circulated to five mil- 
lion women. What are the original basic 
interests of this audience? 

First the housewives who will outnum- 
ber all others, have a prime economic inter- 
est in holding the love and respect of their 
husbands. Second, to maintain their own 
mental and emotional well-being, it is nec- 
essary that they and their families live in 
good health and that the wife and mother 
has a commanding interest beyond dusting, 
cooking, and wiping noses, 


All else is secondary and an article on 
“The Open-Toed Shoe Must Go” will play 
second fiddle to something directly con- 
cerned with prime interests. 

Fiction that is cheerful, entertaining, and 
amusing, whether or not it faces and solves 
a realistic problem, offers an agreeable 
balance. 

In sending copy to any market, big or 
little, try to gauge the original basic inter- 
ests of the reader, and when you think 
soberly and sincerely in that direction, your 
ideas for non-fiction will come out sharp. 
Magazines have one advantage over tele- 
vision when they print things the reader 
may want to refer to. So on short non- 
fiction, they are buying practical hints on 
practically everything—from child raising 
to cake raising to hog raising. 

Thus, in the editorial change-over, warm, 
believable fiction where the reader can 
identify the characters is no longer the 
spine but the trim. As a designer will tell 
you, without the trim the “package” is flat. 
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The Curtis Publications 

The Curtis Publications, as a matter of 
long standing policy, are a receptive target 
for new authors. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the individual publication, not to 
“Curtis.” 

Of the five Curtis periodical giants, The 
Post, Holiday, Ladies’ Home Journal, Bet- 
ter Farming, Jack and Jill, located directly 
across from Independence Square, Ladies’ 
Home Journal is the largest, and puts out 
the biggest welcome mat to new writers. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editors here are so proud of the number 
of first sales made to them, they christened 
Ann Einselen and her staff of four first- 
readers “the Discovery Department.” 


“An average of 400 unsolicited manu- 
scripts a week, not counting poetry, are 
received and read by this office,” says Miss 
Einselen. “With careful sifting, we wind 
up with an impressive record and a lot of 
new writing friends. During the last three 
years, 20% of the short fiction appearing 
in the Journal has come from our ‘un- 
soliciteds.’ 

“We are looking for fiction with fresh- 
ness and bounce,” she adds with a bright 
blue-eyed sparkle of her own, “and some- 
times it seems it is only the new writer who 
can achieve this kind of spontaneity. A 
good percentage of ‘first love’ stories that 
we buy come from ‘young’ writers.” 

Miss Einselen went on to say that 
“young” was not a matter of age but of 
outlook. The author who puts new words 
to old formulas has the best chance with 
the Journal. 

She would like to see novels, 40,000 to 
50,000 words, particularly novels of gaiety 
and humor, like Betty MacDonald’s 
“Onions in the Stew” in the December is- 
sue, and warm human documents of love, 
hope, courage, self-sacrifice and compas- 
sion. 

“We want humor, but not necessarily 
fiction intended to be a ‘funny story’. These 
often turn out to be unfunny,” she cau- 
tions, 

Short stories should range from 4000 to 
7500 words for this market, and, in line 
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with the other Curtis publications, payment 
is $850 for first sale. As an incentive to 
write more stories, the second sale brings 
$1000 and the third $1250. Acceptance of 
the Journals first check implies an agree- 
ment to give its editors the first look at the 
author’s next three stories. 


Non-fiction should have universal (i.e. 
some masculine) appeal, for despite the 
Journal’s slogan “Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Woman,” the Journal is read 
by some men as well as housewives. 


There is no limit on subject matter other 
than those of “good writing and good taste.” 
But the unsolicited articles that Journal 
editors most frequently buy are those where 
the writing is swept along by the writer’s 
enthusiasm for his subject. 


“The beginning free lance,” says Miss 
Laura Lou Brookman, one of the three non- 
fiction editors, “has a better chance with a 
minor feature such as a 500-word short; 
something light, entertaining, with a per- 
sonal experience background. I recall two 
pieces like this. One was called ‘What Is A 
Mother’ and showed how mom must be a 
carpenter, seamstress, and do-it-all chief. 
The other was about a Baby Box invented 
by a professor and was, just like the name 
the professor gave it, a box put on the bed 
in which baby lives most of the day. The 
idea was so practical that a manufacturer 
actually put it on the market. As for rates, 
the Journal pays tops but we don’t want to 
name a price.” 

Minor pieces pay around $200, and major 
non-fiction goes from one to three thousand 
dollars for one-part articles. Studying the 
Journal’s regular departments will show 
which topics are covered by the Staff. The 
shorter the better is the rule for articles; 
5000 words about maximum. Quotes and 
fillers pay $7.50 each. All manuscripts are 
paid for on acceptance. Address them to 
The Editors, Ladies Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Better Farming, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the end of the wide corridor that 
divides Country Gentleman’s model house 
and kitchen set-ups from its airy editor’s 
offices is Trudy Dye’s corner office. 

















‘“‘He claims it puts more personality in his confession stories . . .” 


This month, Country Gentleman officially 
changes its name to Better Farming. “Oae 
of the big sections of the magazine will now 
be called Better Farm Living,” says Mrs. 
Dye, editor of this section. 

The Better Farm Living Section will offer 
the most opportunity to the free-lance 
writer. This part of the book is not slanted 
toward women only, but seeks to interest all 
members of the farm family. 

“We have staff editors who write regular 
monthly features on Child Care, Food, 
Beauty, Fashion, Home Furnishings, Medi- 
cine, and inspirational subjects, so we do 
not want articles on these topics,” Mrs. Dye 
explains. “However, we are always inter- 
ested in new how-to-do ideas. We would 
also like to see articles on family problems, 
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but anything written for this magazine must 
be of specific interest to farm families. 

“In the past we concentrated on success 
stories, examples of how farm families 
achieved better standard in various phases 
of rural living. We like those, but our 
editors now want to recognize and discuss 
family relations. For instance, people live 
longer than they used to, and problems 
come up when older folks move in with 
their children. How families with a farm or 
rural background are handling-these and 
other personal, but nevertheless universal, 
difficulties would make good articles for 
us.” Length for articles should be about 
500 words. Pay is high, and may go yp to 
10c a word, according to merit. The staff 
buys regular material three or four months 
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before publishing date; seasonal features six 
months in advance. 

Juvenile fiction, 500 words or less, is 
sought by the Children’s Editor, who wants 
feature or adventure themes or other back- 
grounds familiar and interesting to rural 
children. Pay here is from $75 to $100 and 
this editor also buys brief descriptions of 
games, puzzles and things to make. They 
bring $10 to $15. 

“We use one short story a month,” says 
the regular Fiction Editor, Margaret 
Schnugg. “We have been buying 5000-word 
stories, but I’d like to have some of about 
3000 word length if they are good. Back- 
grounds do not have to be rural, but the 
characters should be warm and believable. 
The brittle, sophisticated big-city or sub- 
urban story is not for us. Original off-beat 
plots, rather than the formula triangle or 
‘boy meets girl’ themes of the big slicks, 
attract us most.” 


With only one story bought out of the 
many that reach the office, each month, the 
competition here is terrific. Miss Schnugg 
assures us that she enjoys helping new 
writers through advice and revision sugges- 
tions, if the script is promising. She bought 
two stories in 1954 from hitherto unpub- 
lished authors. Out of a possible twelve 
stories, this is a high percentage. So it 
would seem that at Better Farming, as in 
many other places, “there’s always room at 
the top.” 


Payment is around $400 and up. 


Associate Editor J. T. Bingham, referring 
to the front section of the magazine, calls it 
a “trade publication for the farmer.” 

The problem with many scripts coming 
to Better Farming is that they are for spec- 
tator farmers rather than for men who get 
up at 5:00 a. m. to the bang of an alarm 
clock and walk out to the barn to find one 
cow down with milk fever, one calf stillborn 
during the night and two pigs squashed by 
the sow in her pen. The farmer will read 
something that tells him how to do a specific 
farm chore better. How to use sodium 
metabisuphite in making grass silage; how 
to load a dairy cow safely into a truck. Gen- 
eral articles about farming are what the 
editors receive instead of the above. Because 
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the reader’s interests are technical, the free- 
lance writer must have both a sense of 
wonder as well as be an informed reporter. 
Your farm equipment dealer or county 
agent will tell you who are the best local 
farmers. What are they doing that is new, 
inventive, practical and modern? Good re- 
porters in the farm field who get all the 
facts and explain them are few. 


The editor says: “We do not use inspira- 
tional verse any more, but still receive a 
great many such poems. We buy humorous 
verse and short anecdotes for our page 
called ‘Chaff.’ It is important to study the 
format of the page before sending copy. 
Our column width is 39 characters, and 1 
prefer not to have poems with longer lines 
than that. Short verse is always more 
salable. Payment is $2 a line and up, but 
I'd pay more for two short poems than one 
long one. I never buy anything in excess of 
16 lines.” Authentic, chuckle-producing 
“Saucy Signs” are also bought by this editor 
at the rate of $2 each. 


Perhaps the most open market on Better 
Farming is the least well-known to the 
average free-lance writer. However, there 
are over a half million rural women in this 
country, Canada, Alaska, the Philippines, 
Japan, Holland, Germany and England 
who know this market quite well. This is 
the leaflet service of the magazine-sponsored 
County Women’s League. Twelve leaflets a 
year are sent to 20,000 clubs in rural areas. 


Laura Lane, League Director, who looks 
like a 4-H Club member herself, described 
the kind of material she will buy from free- 
lance writers for the leaflet service. “Pro- 
gram ideas with entertainment suggestions, 
sources of information for home-making 
and cultural programs, tips on exhibits and 
bazaars, suggestions for raising funds, with 
occasional plays, pageants and humorous 
skits are all welcome. 


“In the past we have had leaflets on ways 
to observe holidays, better health and safety. 
How to run a country pet show, organizing 
a Community Orchestra, and so on. . . and 
it is new ideas along these lines that we are 
looking for. Articles, for instance, on how 
to organize bazaars and community celebra- 
tions do not necessarily have to come from 
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rural women, but they should be written so 
as to interest the rural group. To write the 
skits and plays, the author should be 
familiar with modern rural life. Payments 
range from $5 to $150. All departments pay 
on acceptance and try to return reports 
within a week. Address material for all de- 
partments to The Department Editor, Better 
Farming, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

If the Better Farming offices on the 
second floor of the Curtis Building have the 
atmosphere of “wide, open spaces,” the 
sixth-floor Post offices give the impression, 
physically, at least, of a “tight, little island.” 

When the elevator door opens, instead of 
seeing halls that seem to stretch to infinity, 
you find yourself in a tiny, thickly carpeted 
reception room. A few deep chairs are up- 
holstered in golden damask and rich, red 
leather. 

Accompanying the receptionist through 
the unobtrusive door at the back, you see 
jammed together on either side of the nar- 
row corridor the baby-blue cubicles of the 
Post editors. William J. Stevens, Jr., Assist- 
ant Managing Editor, explained some of 
the Post policies. 

“The Post is a general magazine for 
American readers. We like to cover the 
American scene. We do not feel that for- 
eign, exotic backgrounds make the most 
dramatic articles and stories for our readers. 
Articles should be current and, if practica- 
ble, newsworthy, like the recent political 
stories by staff editor Harold H. Martin. 
We like stories by and about people whose 
names are a household word, like “The Bing 
Crosby Story” and “My Old Man Groucho” 
by Arthur Marx. We also like first-person 
accounts of dramatic experiences that con- 
vey the urgency of the experience so well 
that one knows they are written by the 
people to whom they happened. Above all, 
material for us must be in good taste, the 
sort of thing we don’t mind our youngsters 
reading.” 

Mr. Stevens goes on to advise the writer 
to let the subject determine the length of his 
article. Very often authors will overwrite 


with the thought that editors will cut out 
what they don’t want anyway. “Don’t hedge 
bets,” says Stevens. “Keeping within the 
specified word limits often tells the editor 
that the writer has the kind of self-discipline 
that will make him easy to work with. 
Authors should be more brutal with their 
own work. I’m willing to bet that cutting 
his material has never yet lost a writer a 
sale.” 

Articles intended for the Post should 
range from 1,000 to 5,000 words, according 
to the new, not-yet-quite-dry-off-the-press 
instruction sheet. Peggy Dowst Redman, 
whose office prepared the new four-page 
folder, says that the maximum limit for 
short stories is now listed as 6,000 words, 
the minimum being 2,500 words. 

However, Mrs. Redman advises writers to 
keep their stories and articles as short as 
possible. “We have discovered recently that 
when the magazine is being made up and 
there is a question of which story to use, it 
is usually the shorter one that makes the 
grade.” 

It is to Mrs. Redman’s office that all un- 
solicited manuscripts go for a first reading. 
“When we find a manuscript that is close 
to our needs, we feel we act as agents be- 
tween the new writer and the editors “up- 
stairs.’ We got two more stories from new 
writers across this weeck—that makes 16 for 
1954—and I think there’s going to be one 
more, if the author can bring off the re- 
vision we suggested.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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There’s a 


pseernani a famous editor estimated that 
at least a million people in this coun- 
try are trying to write poetry. Yet, poetry 
has been called a dying art. 

Poetry is no more dead than religion, and 
it is likely to live on for very much the same 
reason—it is part of humanity. Wherever 
there are people who respond to the beauti- 
ful and mystifying things in life, there will 
be poets and readers of poetry. Between the 
two there isn’t much difference. The poet 
only puts into words what the reader al- 
ready feels dimly aware of inside of himself. 
Striking at the heart and essence of things, he 
crystallizes the experience of all humanity. 


Poetry Is Not Verse 


But because poetry is such a powerful 
medium, it is also one of the hardest to 
handle. It asks more patience and discipline 
than any prose, and a closer knowledge of 
technique. 

Of the many people who string rhymes 
together only very few get into print. This 
is partly because so very few know the basic 
fundamentals of the craft which they try to 
practice. 

There are a few things I can point out to 
you in an article of this nature which might 
help some of you to create poems. We are 
concerned with poetry here—not necessarily 
great poetry which will make your name 
ring through the ages, but yet something 
apart from verse. 
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Place for 


POETRY 


Light verse has its place; there is a good 
market for it; and it requires cleverness and 
talent on the part of a writer. But it is not 
poetry. I doubt very much if a famous light 
verse writer would claim himself as a poet. 
The poem we are thinking of has thought 
and beauty; and it takes skill and profun- 
dity to write: 

Our own definition of poetry (and there 
never has been a truly satisfactory one) is 
“a beautiful, rhythmic and concise way of 
stating an observation or idea.” William 
Blake defined it as “a swift way of convers- 
ing with Paradise.” There have probably 
been as many definitions of poetry as poets 
. . « yet all tried to express the great sweep 
of thought and emotion, the beauty and 
wonder, that is poetry. 

On the other hand, verse may be nothing 
more than chopped up, rhymed prose. If 
you were to write 

“With me, it will make a sure-fire hit 
If you will accept this poetic bit,” 


we would call it verse because of its prosi- 
ness, triteness and uneven rhythm. 


The Forms Of Poetry 


Real poetry is a matter of technique, of 
choosing the best words in the most perfect 
order, of inspiration and carrying something 
memorable to the mind of the reader. It is 
often believed that inspiration is all, and 
that the great poets were moved to framing 
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You might be a budding Keats 

or Homer, but if your poems 

get rejection slips maybe you need 
inspiration, instruction and 
markets. Here’s the package. 


by Daniel Smythe 


beautiful thoughts by that alone. The great 
poets knew a lot about technique and the 
pitfalls of versification. They improved 
themselves by hard work. They had genius, 
yes, but they learnt to develop their talent. 


Today’s editors also want meter, beauty 
and meaning. That is what they look for 
when they go through the hundreds of 
poems that come to their desk every month. 
The poem they see, immediately reveals the 
poet’s knowledge of form, regularity and 
technical skill. 

In regard to form, the couplet is the 
easiest. A couplet consists of two rhymed 
lines with regular rhythm. Alexander Pope’s 
famous long poem, “The Rape of the Lock” 
for example, is written entirely in couplet 
form. Here are two lines from this work: 
“Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel 

A well-bred Lord t’assault a gentle Belle?” 

A quatrain is of four lines usually rhymed 
alternately, (abab). Note in the following 
example that there is a consistant beat or 
heavy accent on every second syllable: 

“The curfew knolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


(Thomas Gray’s Elegy) 


Robert Frost uses more than seventy dif- 
ferent forms of poetry (different line- 
lengths, rhyme-schemes, etc.), so you see, 


there is plenty of room to experiment. One 
of his favorites is blank verse which is simply 
an unrhymed line with a regular number 
of feet in it. (A foot is the number of syl- 
lables which make up a unit in a particular 
meter). In this example, there are ten syl- 
lables in each line with a heavy accent on 
every second syllable: 


“We hear the tumbling cataracts of wind 

In sloping lines of hemlocks curved by wind. 
They make a curtain for the hills beyond, 
And one small moment ties with hill and dark 
Before it shuts the closing daylight down.” 


(Daniel Smythe) 


The sonnet is a popular form but not 
necessarily more difficult to write than the 
quatrain or the couplet although there is 
more to it. By definition, a sonnet contains 
exactly fourteen lines; and each line must 
have five major accents. Moreover, it has 
an intricate rhyme-scheme, the simplest 
being the Shakespearean form (ababcded 
efefgg). Here is a sonnet I wrote called 
Rain in the Night: 

“Now comes the broad excitement of the rain, 
Flailing and driving at the paths of stone. 
The tons of water fall on trees again, 

Finding the grooves that take them to their own. 
Or they will sink in blotters of the grass 
With a slow hissing. Hear the trampling feet, 
As marching, moving water-legions pass, 
Stinging the leaves. The sky sways in its beat. 


The needles of all space are on a thread 
Until the dams of clouds are folded shut; 
Then in a world of mirrors we may tread 
With stars of limb and leaf that they have put. 
We have these points of glass that are at rest 
Before their next move on some tide or crest.” 

In this form each stanza seems to be a 
unit. The classic sonnet form reaches out to 
give the reader a feeling about the lines, as 
if it were destined to have this exact nurn- 
ber. There is no strain of lines being added 
to make it come out to fourteen. 

Although a poet may experiment with all 
manner of line-length and stanza-length, 
and get some interesting results, there is 
always some beat and consistency in the 
form. 


Free Verse 
There is also Free Verse which has no 
set pattern but which does have a rhythm 
that you feel rather than measure. Its lines 
are cadenced or musical and we recognize 
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this quality easily in the Bible or the work 
of Walt Whitman. It is a matter of repe- 
tition, parallel structures and balance that 
is quite different from the coincidental 
rhythms of prose. 

If you read aloud, “All night long, the 
wind pours upon the windows,” you will 
note that there is a rhythm due to the rise 
and fall of accents on certain words. The 
middle word, “pours,” has a tremendous 
stress upon it. We might call it a “peak- 
word” because it brings the line to a peak 
from which the rest of the line falls away 
into lower accents. Such a cadence has 
been likened to the waves of the seashore: 
“all night long” is the wave steadily ap- 
proaching the beach; “the wind pours” is 
the wave gathering to its highest crest; 
“upon the windows” is the wave flattening 
out in foam upon the beach. You feel this 
rise and fall of the wave through the 
sounds. It cannot be measured like regular 
meter. 

Poets: like Walt Whitman and Robinson 
Jeffers have employed longer lines of free 
verse which may have more than one 
peakword in the line. An example of a 
longer line: 

“Mystery, unfathomable power crouches on the 
edge of this wind. 

The heart stirs to the ungucssed sway of it, 

And the tall city growling in the distance.” 

A longer line contributes more to the 
cadence (the rise and fall of sounds). The 
shorter the line, the less it contains of free 
verse and rhythm. In some cases, you may 
lose all connection with rhythm by short- 
ening the line to a single word or two. 

You will discover that this type of writ- 
ing cannot be read aloud as ordinary prose, 
because of its cadence, balance, and peak- 
words.. It has certain key effects which the 
writer of poetry may do well to experiment 
with. 

Rhyme and Meter 

In the matter of rhyming, there is the 
natural temptation to use imperfect rhymes. 
This transforms poetry into a tour de force. 
There are several types of “off-rhymes” as 
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they are sometimes called. An exact rhyme 
contains the same vowel and one consonant 
sound, as in late-gate; treat-seat; . shore- 
more, etc. A false rhyme does not match 
both vowel and consonant in the two 
words. Examples: revise-does; wall-sell; 
hope-mould; rain-land, etc. In some cases, 
the vowels match, and in others, the con- 
sonants match—but not both at the same 
time. 

It is natural to use the easiest rhymes that 
pop into the mind, like the rhymes for a, e, 
i, o, u. (Day, tree, sky, etc.) A poem can be 
made more vigorous by the use of a rhyme 
that is a trifle unusual. Examples of fresh 
rhymes would be: gloss, edge, trim, fur, 
meant, etc. 

Getting the rhymes into some form of 
consistency and regularity is part of the 
work. Poetry feeds on meter, and, by defini- 
tion, meter has regularity. This applies 
especially to the sonnet and blank verse 
meters. The beginner who has not studied 
his technique has a tendency to fall into the 
habit of irregular measures. Let us look at 
these three lines: 

“Now when the stars and the moon have gone 
With the early morn at dawn, 

All life ’gins to awake.” 

and this single line 

“The mist is thick upon the slope,” 

we discover that the single line has regu- 
larity while the first have none. It is “The 
Mist is thick upon the slope,” an accent on 
every second syllable. But in the first, it is 
“Now when the stars and the moon have 
gone,” etc. It’s actually only the little word 
“the” which breaks the rhythm. 


Some Common Errors 


Here are some of the most common errors 
that appear in poems editors reject: 

1. Inversion or unnatural word-order. It 
is best to keep to the natural, functional 
order of good English. By putting the adjec- 
tive after the noun as in “flowers white,” 
we “throw” the readers. Placing the object 
in front of the verb as in “Him I will soon 
see,” does the same thing. It is advisable to 
avoid such awkward construction. 

2. Contractions like “n’er,” “isn’t” and 
“doesn’t” are good conversational speech, 
but they are not for poetry. 
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3. Bad meter. We have already spoken 
of this. A poet should be able to “scan” a 
poem and know when he is using faulty 
rhythm. Good poetry caters to good form 
and consistency. 

4, False rhymes. The argument in favor 
of off-rhymes is that some of the best poets 
use them. If you find that they are neces- 
sary, use them consistently throughout a 
poem. It is not good form to mix false 
rhymes with perfect rhymes. 

5. Fillers or padding. Often, words are 
stuck in to fill out a line, make it fit the 
pattern. But it is best to get away from 
expressions like “I do go” for “I go,” and 
“from out” for “from.” 

6. Internal monotony of vowel and con- 
sonant sounds. Repeated sounds in a line, 
in the hands of a competent poet can be 
very beautiful. Handled well it can bring 
out the melodic quality of a language. 
Handled badly it becomes grating because 
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the sounds are mere coincidences and 
monotones. For example, “I take the page 
from the table,” if read aloud as poetry 
will hit the ear of the listener with its re- 
peated “a” sounds. The t-sound bothers 
us in this: “Autumn leaves are tiny letters 
torn.” 

7. I-rhymes. The tendency to use too 
many of them in the space of a short poem, 
An “i-rhyme” is the easiest in English— 
and it covers not only “sky” but “denying,” 
“describe,” etc. Any word with the long i 
in it is an i-rhyme. It should be used spar- 
ingly. 

8. Use of poeticisms. Poetry of today does 
not use a separate language, so it is best to 
use words that you would employ in every 
day speech or writing and avoid words 
like “hath,” “doth,” “azure,” “spake,” 
“swoon,” etc. 

9. Stretched figures of speech. Sometimes 
the poet loses communication with his read- 
er by the use of startling metaphors or al- 








lusions known only to himself. Communica- 
tion is the desired thing, although it need 
not be the easy communication of verse. 

10. Trite expressions. Even Whitman had 
a difficult time eradicating them from his 
poetry. They creep in, in spite of the poet’s 
efforts. Some very obvious ones are, “eyes 
of blue,” “as white as snow,” “the babbling 
brook,” etc. 

You may ask whether the poet writes to 
please an editor or himself. Please yourself, 
yes, but try to recognize the fact that there 
is such a thing as constructive criticism; 
that there is room for improvement in every 
writer. If an editor takes the time and 
trouble to make a comment upon your 
work, he is doing it in the spirit of friend- 
liness and help. His criticism is often worth 
listening to—for it usually comes from 
years of experience. Before submitting a 
poem to an editor, let it rest a week, and 
then check it against the points listed. 





What Makes A Poet? 
How does one go about writing a poem? 


‘Do you wait for inspiration to strike like 


lightning, or can you prod inspiration to 
work for you? I believe that inspiration for 
poetry cannot be hunted down, but it can 
be prompted to some form of action. 

Above all, poetry is a way of life, even 
more so than other writing. A poet is always 
alert and incisive, and has towards life an 
attitude of wonder. If the world seems 
commonplace or dull, you will not have 
much to poeticize about. It isn’t necessary 
to be pollyanish, and think that everything 
is just rosy . . . poetry can be a fine weapon 
for fighting and making changes, but it is 
necessary to be stirred up about things 
whether for them or against them. 

A good sense of association—the ability 
to see a connection between objects and 
ideas, between past and present events, is a 
most essential tool for writing poetry. This 
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is a gift and a talent, but it also can be de- 
veloped or allowed to die. It is this which 
is necessary in creating symbols and meta- 
phors (word pictures which represent an 
idea). Waves rolling onto a beach late at 
night might make the listening poet think 
of the struggle and darkness of human life. 
A flaming tree in autumn might represent 
the last flare of joy before the white, blank- 
eting death sheet of winter. 

A poet, also, needs to feed on the work 
of others. Especially in our age which is 
inclined to drown out the more sensitive 
sounds of poetry and music, the ear needs 
to be developed by constant reading of 
poetry. 

For those of you who perservere, and who 
make a sincere attempt to write real poetry 

. chiselling away at your lines like a 
sculptor at his stone . . . there are many 
opportunities for publication. 
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Attached is an extensive market list of 
magazines now actively looking for poetry 
contributions. Most of these make some 
payment, some pay pretty well. The poetry 
in some of these publications is often very 
light, coming close to being verse . . . others 
are definitely interested only in light verse. 
If you are writing poetry, you probably will 
not be able to slant it towards a particular 
market, but you should aim to send it where 
your subject matter is desired. A love poem, 
containing considerable elements of passion 
would probably be ill directed towards a 
religious publication. 

There are some exciting things being 
done with poetry today. In Cincinnati, for 
example, an educational TV station now 
has a weekly poetry reading program. Here 
people in the community send their rhymes. 
They are then asked to appear on poetry 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TEAR OUT THE 
Deadwood 


Prose has changed with the times. 


Today you need to edit your narrative 


down to the marrow to hold your readers attention. 


by Everett Webber 


MILY BRoNnTE’s first novel was returned 

by her publisher with the notation that 

it was all right as far as it went, and that 

if the author should ever write one in the 

usual three volumes instead of one he 
would like to see it. 

Although the women’s. fashions of Miss 
Bronte’s day have come back into style, 
the fashions in reading have gone only for- 
ward. Three words where one will do run 
counter to the urgencies that beset the 
reader of 1955. If a book palls, the reader 
picks up his newspaper; if the print is too 
small, he looks at TV. Our reader chooses 
usually for his entertainment what requires 
the least effort on his part. 

If there is a date in our literary history 
when a line appears with Emily Bronte 
forever on one side, and modern literary 
style on the other, it is 1926 with Heming- 
way’s “The Sun Also Rises.” Although the 
characters in this book will appear to to- 
day’s readers as amoral, jobless drunks 
with neither doubt nor goal in their minds, 
the literary style washed out all that was 
purple in our prose. It bleached our novels 
of the talkiness and “further explanations” 
that were so common. 

Writers want to study this book for style 


for it became a standard that editors and 
readers accepted. The lean, athletic prose 
reads like this: 


“The music stopped and we started 
toward the table where the count sat. 
Then the music started again and we 
danced. I looked at the count. He was 
sitting at the table smoking a cigar. 
The music stopped again.” 


To be unaware of what this book, and 
the hundreds that followed in its wake, 
did to our tolerance of prosy style, is to 
date ourselves by being unknowing of the 
most basic change in what passes today for 
good American literary style. 

On the dollar side, tearing out dead- 
wood can often make the difference be- 
tween a high-paying and low-paying mar- 
ket, and it can also mean the difference be- 
tween a sale or no sale. 

Actually, the unburdened style of which 
I speak, is not only a’matter of personal 
editing, but also a state of mind while you 
are creating. It is a desire to strip clean 
what you have to say from what is re- 
petitious and unsubtle. 

In digging for an old manuscript, I came 
upon some early-draft copies of stories along 
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with finished versions. The difference be- going to put a steamboat six miles back 


tween the two will illustrate, I believe, the 
kind of fruity style an unknowing amateur 
will sometimes produce, and the harder, 
slimmer version of the same scene by a 
professional. 

Here is the rough opening of one which 
I called “To Remember Me By,” but which 
Farm Journal retitled “Steamboat Round 
the Bend”: 


“Talbert MacAulich took the ox goad 
into his right hand with the jerkline 
and seized the brake rope of his 
wagon as the heavy oxen started down 
the last long hill above the Mercebeau 
River which he was seeing for the first 
time. The screech of the brake shoes 
drowned the soft whisper of mist in the 
laurels. The southwest hinted of violent 
change in the weather. By tomorrow, 
he doubted if the river down there 
could be forded. He was lucky to get 
here today. He could cross over and 
then perform the errand which had 
brought him here. 

But not even Big Pim Seaford, who 
stared up the hill at him from the store 
down yonder, and who allowed that 
the Seafords know everything, would 
have guessed that Talbert was going to 
set the side-wheel packet, the Ellen 
Seaford, back in the woods six miles 
from the river before that errand was 
over. Indeed, Talbert didn’t guess it 
himself—but certain it is you can still 
see something of the weathered timbers 
and iron work of the Ellen, with the 
trees and vines growing up through, 
back there in the woods, But, though 
he was red headed as Brion Boru and 
stood six foot in his socks, it’s fully as 
certain Talbert couldn’t have put her 
there with his two hands. 

He wasn’t of course, coming here to 
stay, but to find this girl he was looking 
for so he could give her the message he 
had promised he would. Then he 
would be on his way westward... .” 


Not to go into what ails that opening, the 
rewrite, which follows, indicates that I was 
convinced I should plant at once in the 
reader’s mind the idea that my hero was 
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into the woods so that the mind would be 
prepared for it. My thoughts, went some- 
thing like this: 

“This piece has elements of the legen- 
dary—and rather unlikely legend, at that. 
The reader should be allowed to sense 
that. Everything in the opening should be 
a little larger than life. The ordinary should 
be held to a minimum—and in place of 
the ordinary and the unnecessary, the read- 
er should be allowed to know more of 
the hero’s business and be given a hint that 
this is a love story.” 

Of course, all that is not bound up with 
merely cutting a script. I re-visualized my 
entire style. Any knife used on a script is 
likely to prove two-edged. This is how 
the passage finally read: 


“Talbert MacAulich came to the 
Horseshoe Bend country back when the 
world was young, he and his yoke of 
heavy black oxen that were a hundred 
inches in the girth, and the things he 
did here were such that some will even 
tell you it was with his two hands he 
picked up the side-wheel packet, the 
Ellen Seaford, and set her in the woods 
six miles from the river. And all for his 
own true love. 

- Certain it is you can still see some- 
thing of the weathered” . . . etc. 


Fifteen lines of manuscript, in a most 
important area of the story, were cut to 
five and they accomplished more. Since 
openings are so important, here is another 
example: 


“The sidewalk rang under Denny’s 
heels as he turned off Main and down 
Depot Avenue toward the Sentinel of- 
fice where he worked as printer and 
pressman for Miss Addie. The crisp 
morning wind moved his beautiful, 
silky-red mustaches, and he raised his 
derby with conscious dignity to a pair 
of old ladies with their Saturday mar- 
ket baskets. 

And then abruptly, though he al- 
ready had four cigars in his vest pock- 
et, he ducked into the tobacco shop, 
for down the street he had spied Miss 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Many of our readers have asked us about 


free lancing abroad, where to go, how to go 
about it, etc. So, we in turn asked some 
questions to answer yours. 


Here is an on-the-spot description from a 


correspondent in Norway. From time to time 
we shall publish letters from other countries. 


UTOPIA 





October 11, 1954 


Dear Editor: 

I, myself, came to Norway in June, 1950, 
to attend a six-week summer school, stayed 
on at a job with the U. S. Embassy, and 
in May, 1953, married a Norwegian girl. 
After a short trip to the States we have 
settled down here, on my in-laws small 
farm, about 20 miles from Oslo. 

I have seldom met an American who 
was not enthusiastic about life in Norway. 
A writer who is seeking an interval of free- 
dom from distraction and the fast pace of 
the home scene will find what he’s looking 
for here. The Norwegian people are plenti- 
fully endowed with pleasant qualities, such 
as honesty, helpfulness, kindness, and what 
might be called broadmindedness and easy- 


No. 1 


by Warren Grinde 


goingness. They like all things American. 
That is, all things, except the political 
demagoguery practiced in recent years by a 
Certain Person in Washington whom Con- 
gress has belatedly reprimanded. 
Generalities are unreliable, but I'll risk a 
few anyway: The Norwegians are calmer 
by nature than we are, less possessed with 
the idea of making lots of money, and more 
concerned with enjoying themselves. Their 
recreations are simple: skiing, first and 
definitely foremost, in the winter, and skat- 
ing, hiking, fishing, and hunting. And, in 
the summer, swimming, sailboating, and 
hiking. The intense outdoor life indulged in 
by most Norwegians, from 3 to 83, can’t be 
adequately described. It has to be seen and 
experienced. On weekends and on vaca- 
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tions, the cities are almost deserted. All the 
people have left for their mountain huts, 
or their seaside or fjordside huts, or (since 
the cities are actually a part of the Great 
Outdoors) they’ve taken a streetcar up a 
mountainside to a good skiing area. 


As for the cultural life available here, 
Oslo, with something like 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, combines the advantages of hometown 
coziness with metropolitan attractions. 
There are quite a number of theaters. 
To mention only a few of the plays now 
being performed, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Bork- 
man is at the National Theater, alternating 
with performances of Charles Morgan’s The 
Flood Line. At the Norwegian Theater is 
Pirandello’s Liola, and opening tomorrow 
Vern Sneider’s Teahouse of the August 
Moon. There are several other plays in 
town. 

Cabaret-restaurants which have revues 
and floor-shows on a modest scale, replace 
the American nightclub in Oslo. The plays 
and revues are presented in Norwegian, 
naturally. But, after a few months of living 
among Norwegians, an American can pick 
up enough of the language to enjoy these 
attractions. 

Classical music concerts are frequent, and 
there’s a Jazz Club in Oslo which is quite 
active. 

The movie theaters in Oslo show mostly 
American films. Among them at present 
are, The Caine Mutiny, Mogambo, The 
Quiet Man, The Moon is Blue, Lili, Sadie 
Thompson, two Danny Kay movies . 
and other American films. At other theaters 
there are good Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
French, Italian, German, and English 
movies. 

For the writer who wants to go in for 
some serious educational activity, there are 
American-British clubs and Norwegian- 
American clubs which sponsor lectures. Free 
lessons in Norwegian are offered at Oslo 
nightschool classes. The larger bookstores 
sell just about every American standard and 
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pocketsize book found in bookstores in the 
U. S. There are free libraries, among them 
the fine one maintained by the U. S. Em- 
bassy. 

And for the eye hungry for nature’s 
beauty offerings, there is the incomparable 
scenery of fjords, rugged coastline, and 
mountains. 

The climate is snowy and invigorating in 
the winter, mild and warm in the summer. 

Here, then, are some of my views on the 
subject of free lancing in Norway. 

I will start advising that a writer trans- 
planting himself for a time to a foreign 
country, would do well to work on a major 
project, a book or a play, instead of engag- 
ing in time and postage consuming submis- 
sions of short pieces to Stateside markets. 

There are some possibilities for an Amer- 
ican free-lancer in Norway to supplement 
his income. It must be kept in mind that 
the Norwegian pay-scale is much lower than 
that in the U. S. But so is the Norwegian 
cost of living. 

Norwegians read avidly and bookstores 
abound in the cities of Norway. Every 
small hamlet has at least one well-stocked 
bookshop. Many of the city stores have for- 
eign-books sections, and the biggest demand 
here is for books in English. A job in a 
bookstore, particularly in one of the larger 
ones in Oslo, is a good possibility for an 
American free lance writer. 

Another possibility is getting a job in a 
bank, helping with English and American 
correspondence. I have known Americans 
who have had such jobs. And it’s conceiv- 
able that, among the many Norwegian ship- 
ping companies, one of them might have a 
similar type of opening. 

Those who don’t mind hard work might 
get an occasional job on the docks, helping 
unload ships. 

I’ve also known Americans who have 
taken part-and full-time household employ- 
ment—Norwegian families use household 
help much more than we do in the States. 
It may be that an American with farming 
experience could get work on a Norwegian 
farm. But I think any opening would be for 
a person willing to work a pretty demand- 
ing full-time schedule. 
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THE ROGUE AND THE WITCH. . . 


an historical romance 


MY GRANDPA WENT WEST .. . 


a true adventure 


PENGUINS ARE PENGUINS . . . 


a juvenile 





THREE MARKET OUTLETS 


JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH 


THREE SUCCESSES ........ Managing Editor 


These are among the titles already scheduled for 1955! 


. placed successfully by CRITICS ASSOCIATED. 


Somewhere, there is a market for your book or short- 
story or juvenile. Let us appraise your manuscript and 


find the proper market outlet for you. 


You receive personal and individual attention from 
the moment we receive your manuscript until it is success- 


fully sold! 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET 


APPRAISAL FEE $5.00 per manuscript 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Many Americans have been locally hired 
from time to time at the American Embassy 
in Oslo. That is, they’ve gotten jobs on the 
spot, instead of being hired through Wash- 
ington. Typists and stenographers, have a 
good chance here. But a word of warn- 
ing—the high pay offered here and social 
luxuries available may be death to any 
girl’s writing ambition! 

Persons with special qualifications might 
find jobs where these qualifications could be 
put to use. Not much demand, I’m afraid, 
for American-language tutors. Norwegians 
are taught in all the schools a veddy-veddy 
affected Oxford speech, instead of the much 
more flexible and expressive American. The 
Norwegians are very snobbish about it. 
They love us, but they make fun of our so- 
called “accent.” They are enthusiastically 
eager to make friends with Americans, but 
constantly on guard against these contacts 
influencing their speech. The worst thing 
they can imagine is having their fluent 
abominable Oxford English “tainted,” or 
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“What Next? A Battle or a Love Scene?”’ 











mongrelized by exposure to “Ameddican.” 
Here’s a way a writer might find out 


about his job chances here, without leaving * 


the U. S. and without spending much 
money. He should decide what he wants to 
do . . . what he can do best . . . Then he 
should contact a Norwegian newspaper and 
find out its advertising rates. In Oslo this 
newspaper is Aftenposten, which is a daily 
of at least as high reputation among Nor- 
wegians as The New York Times, Christian 
Science Monitor, or The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal among Americans. Aftenposten carries 
a great deal more classified advertising than 
any other Norwegian newspaper, and people 
read the ads. In Bergen, the paper to write 
to would be Bergens Tidende. In Trond- 
heim, Addresseavisen.. 

He will have the information in 10 days 
via airmail and can then send his ad for 
situation wanted to the paper. There are 
many such ads each week in Aftenposten, 
most of them from job-seekers writing from 


(Continued on page 61) 










































This is a resolution worth keeping if you have a book you want 
published . . . and you want it published “right!” You owe it to yourself 
to learn about our exclusive program for producing, promoting and 
SELLING your book. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


EDITIN G Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, etc. 
Experienced editors and proofreaders to assure you of a technically- 
perfect book. 


PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant 


and can handle your book production completely . . . from typesetting 
through to binding, we offer the lowest subsidy possible. 


DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed 


during our 30 years in the field, with wholesalers, schools, libraries, book 
clubs, movies and TV—your book gets to all the right places—at the 


right times! 


» PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, 
autograph parties, personal appearances—all for sales! We get results! 


SS ADVERTISING Watch for attractive, hard-hitting ads in the 
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to Saturday Review, N. Y. Times, Herald Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Library 
he : Bulletin, Alaska Sportsman, and many more ... all at no cost to you! 
1d ; 
‘is ie i i isl 
é Ll VS UCU fl RK a 
ie ee — ~ 
m |  GOMET REVIEWS PUT YOUR BOOK IN THE NEWS! 
es | TOWARD AN EDUCATION St is an bones 
n 4 by Margaret Fogelsong Ingram with the sober realities soya’ than its drama. 
autobiograp! erican schoolteacher off : EH YMER 
le ae and po et gta oe 4 to fight on. St. Louis Post Dispatch 
fe Florida Times-Union Tite boeh jn ont nee oe sate Seat an 
1- j ~~ my a description of tion in this country 
Moving toward an education was an adventure for in the past 50 years. " 
Margaret Fogleso: i more than that. I UTH SMITH : 
1S a ~ of 1 ha yh out of an icvesistible Orlando Florida Sentinal 
.«. If you send your ms now. 
r We will give you « FREE one-week report on your publication possblities 
© FIND OUT THE TRUTH ABOUT COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING. 


SEND FOR OUR INFORMATIVE NEW BOOKLET, ‘Publishing Your Book." 


COMET PRESS BOOKS °°" New sox cry 




















by Patricia H. Mullen 


‘¢7N SLANTING material for Charm, writ- 
I ers should keep the sub-title “The 
Magazine for Women Who Work” before 
them, says Managing Editor Carroll Elliott. 
“Forget about age groups, and keep in 
mind that our reader audience is made up 
of alert, interested women who know what 
goes on in politics, current events, the arts 
and finance. We want articles on various 
subjects including home-versus-job, eco- 
nomics, child care and humor—always 
aimed at the working woman. We are open 
for articles of 2,500 words or less, with pay- 
ment starting at $200, less for the shorter 
pieces. Our editorial policy is planned to 
cover the needs and interests of both mar- 
ried and unmarried, who go to business. We 
are discontinuing fiction after July. We have 
enough fiction pieces in inventory to carry 
us through until then, consequently we will 
not buy any more fiction from now on. 
Staff-written departments are: fashion, 
beauty, health, jobs and housekeeping. We 
rarely use outside material on these sub- 
jects.” Feature Editor is Lee Rhodes. Ad- 
dress, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


The American Weekly, 63 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Over nine and three 
quarter million people read this Sunday 
magazine which is distributed throughout 
the country via 29 newspapers. No fiction, 
but all types of articles are used. Factual, 
human interest pieces, suitable for family 
reading are most wanted. Articles of the 
exposé type which dig behind the headlines 
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and can be told in dramatized, narrative 
form, are sure sellers here. These can be 
written as first person accounts. Adventure, 
romance, personality profiles are wanted, 
too. Shorter lengths, of 400 to 600 of the 
vignette-surprise ending type are bought 
for fillers. Single page, 800 to 900 worders, 
$300; double page, 1,500 to 1,800, $500, 
occasionally more. Outlines and queries 
should be submitted to Story Editor Charles 
Robbins, or to Editor Ernest Heyn. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
New York. Articles of top importance and 
provocative appeal, strong enough to fea- 
ture on the cover, are especially needed at 
present. For instance, in the January ‘issue 
there are such compelling pieces as ‘What 
Have ‘Sex Experts’ Done To Our Chil- 
dren?”, “Sleeping Pills Are Worse Than 
Dope,” “World War III And How To 
Win It” by Major de Seversky, and “The 
Men In My Life” by Zsa Zsa Gabor. Pay- 
ment for articles is high—$300 to $750 for 
1800 to 2500 words—and is made on ac- 
ceptance. Humorous filler material is wel- 
come and paid for on publication. Picture 
stories are used in every issue. 

Sports Illustrated, Time-Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, 20, New York. Mac- 
Lennan Farrell has left as Fiction Editor. 
Andrew Crichton is temporarily in charge 
of both Fiction and Non-fiction depart- 
ments until the Ist of the year when a new 
Fiction Editor will be appointed. 
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So You’re Not A New Yorker! 


Well, neither am I. Like me, you’ve prob- 
ably lived some very agreeable years outside of 
this mad metropolis we call Pressure Island. 





But as a writer, you must face the fact that 
about 90% of all stories and books bought in 
America today are bought in editorial offices in 
Manhattan. In fact, half of America’s leading 
publishers are within comfortable walking dis- 
tance of my office. 











Of course, many writers still sell without 
agents. But the majority of professionals do 



































ve not, even though they may first have sold with- 

be out agents. Most selling writers find it a tre- 

“4 mendous help to be relieved of the details of | 

“> marketing their work. This is truer than ever 

“ today, now that publishing has grown so com- 

m plex. For each house has its own needs and it is 

0, of the greatest practical value to have an agent on the spot who makes day-to-day 

es contacts with publishers as I do, and who is likely to know where your manuscript 

es will sell. 

y This is especially true for you if you have written a book. For although some 
11,000 books are published in this country every year, you face dozens of prob- 

' lems in submitting your book haphazardly on your own. 

1- You can dispense with much of this uncertainty about your book—about 

at whether and where and when to submit it—by sending it first to me for an evalua- | 

ie tion. I will read it carefully with a view to marketing it, if it is at all presentable. | 

at When it is in salable shape I will draw up a campaign for it and offer it to the 

l- most likely editors, representing you and your interests in all discussions and 

a transactions. 

If you have recent good sales, I’1] handle you on the standard 10% commission. | 

I If you are a newcomer on your way to sales, my fee is $1.00 per 1000 words ($5.00 | 

r minimum per manuscript), and $15.00 for books. This fee, remember, includes not | 

- only the appraisal but all costs of agenting as well, whenever I find your work to 

- be salable. 

P Why not write me today? Tell me your ambitions and writing problems and 
send along one or two of your manuscripts for appraisal. I will tell you frankly 

. | what I can do for them and for your writing career in 1955. 

r # LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 

y | 130 EAST 37TH STREET . NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

om 
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Everywoman’s, 16 E. 40th St., New York 
17, N. Y. There’s a new Managing Edi- 
tor here—Roland C. Gask—otherwise no 
change. 


Lion Library Edition, 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. The new editor here 
replacing Arnold Hano, who left to free 
lance, is Walter Fultz, who reports, “We 
have two lines of books, Lion Books, and 
the Lion Library Edition, inaugurated a 
few months ago, selling for 35c. These 35 
centers have been doing so well, we will 
concentrate on material for them for the 
next few months. Here’s what we want: 
novel-type-novels. What’s that mean? We 
don’t want “categories” — Westerns— out 
and out mysteries. We are doing Rex 
Stout’s How Like A God, which is not a 
mystery. Yet there’s an intense suspense 
element running throughout what is other- 
wise a ‘straight’ novel. 

“We are definitely looking for quality 
for the Lion Library Edition, and we will 
reprint Don Passos, Thomas Wolfe, and 
other greats, along with original novels 
from well-known contemporary writers. 
This doesn’t exclude the new writer by any 
means. If he has what we want, we will 
buy from him even if he’s never been pub- 
lished before. Novels start at 60,000 words 
and more. Royalty basis is 1.4c to 100,000 
copies, 2.1c after that. We pay according 
to print order, not sales, and our minimum 
guarantee (which used to be our maximum 
price) is $1,500.” There is quite an inven- 
tory ahead on material for the 25c Lion 
Books at this time, but the new line Lion 
Library Edition is wide open for manu- 
scripts. 

Martin Goodman Pub. Co., 655 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Two new 
ones here, both quarterlies, edited by Noah 
Sarlat, are seeking material. They are 
Men In. Action and Hunting Adventure. 
Word lengths, up to 3,000 for non-fiction, 
and 5,000 for fiction, and pay, up to $350 
for lead articles, are the same as in all the 
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other Goodman books. Adventure and ac- 
tion, in fiction, personality pieces on im- 
portant figures in sports, exploring, combat, 
other men’s interests, for non-fiction. Out- 
lines are required on profiles. 


Golf Graphic, 278 Clinton Place, New- 
ark, N. J. A little magazine just over the 
George Washington bridge, which looks 
like an expanding market for writers, pub- 
lished under the title, “The Metropolitan 
Golfer,” as a regional magazine, the book 
has not only changed title, but has in- 
creased pages to 48. Managing Editor is 
Jack Cherwin who says that $25 is paid 
for features, $15 for short shorts, and 2c 
a word for short stories, up to 2,000 and 
3,000 words. In some cases prices are by 
arrangement. This little magazine is aimed 
at the big mass of average and expert golf- . 
ers. The main object is to show how the 
golfer may improve his game. Features on 
star golfers, following the stars tricks and 
secrets are of interest to the readers. Pic- 
ture stories, step-by-step, and drawings are 
also bought. Fillers and longer articles 
which can be broken up into a series are 
needed. Golf instruction is the theme and 
no fiction is used. 


Popular Photography, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Ziff-Davis will re- 
turn to Photography’s original title with the 
February issue. A few articles of the how- 
to type are bought from writers who know 
dark room tactics thoroughly. Bruce Downs 
is the Editor. Prices by arrangement. 


Justice, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. Harry Widmer who edits this 
brand new detective, says: “Here’s a maga- 
zine writers of mystery, suspense and de- 
tective stories can really go to work on— 
the cupboard is bare, and we need lots of 
material. Tell new writers, we are inter- 
ested in developing them, that one theme 
prevails, “Justice must triumph.” There’s a 
wide range here in length, from 2,000 to 
10,000, whatever the story needs. Payment 
is a minimum of 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” (A bi-monthly). 


Ideal Love Stories, 241 Church St., New 
York 13, N. Y. This title is just one of the 
many romance books put out by Columbia 
Publications. These are frankly pulps, and 
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Vantage Selected To Publish First Complete Authorized 
Work on Jehovah’s Witnesses; Ist Edition: 10,000 Copies 








Vantage Opens New 
| Office in Nation's 
Capital 


Fred Reinstein, long active in 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
as a literary agent, has been ap- 
pointed to supervise Vantage’s 
new office in the nation’s capital. 
If you live in the vicinity of 
Washington, you are invited to 
visit Mr. Reinstein to discuss your 
finished manuscript, or your work 
in progress. The address is: 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W. The tele- 
phone number is: STerling 3-2238. 





























Bank Distributes 
Vantage Novel 
in Unique Gift Idea 


The First National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, came up with a 
new twist this past Christmas—how to 
say “‘thank you” to its fellow bankers 
who recommended the banking facili- 
ties of this year-round resort city 
bank. 

To almost one hundred banker 
friends in the United States and Can- 
ada, the Fort Lauderdale bank dis- 
tributed an autographed copy of 
Vantage’s In TuHesz Trmes, by Verlie 
Forsyth. Miss Forsyth is assistant to 
the Executive Vice President of the 
Bank, and the Editor of Frvaoa, the 
bank’s house organ. 

The idea has met with an enthusi- 
astic reception, as evidenced by the 
many letters of and apprecia- 
tion received by the bank’s president, 
Charles L. Pierce. 





Governor of Michigan 
Accepts Vantage Novel 


G. Mennen 
Williams, Gov- 
‘ernor of Mich- 
igan, congratu- 
lates Zigmund 










of his new book, 





United Press Review 
Features Vantage Book 
In 1500 Papers 


In a feature review that went to its 
1500-member newspapers, the United 
Press ran a special story en Vantage’s 
newly published Action WiTH_ THE 
Sgarortus, by Charles Monroe John- 
son. It is the story of an American 
who enlisted in the Canadian army’s 
Seaforth Highlander Regiment, in 
which he spent five years, to em 
with two wounds and a_ beautiful 
Italian wife. 

“Few writers of World War 2,” 
says the dispatch, “‘have done as well 
as Johnson in describing the private 
soldier’s war, the battles are 
fought, and the lives of the men who 
fight them.” 





3 Autograph Parties 
Launch Journalist's Book 


Harold Jansen’s Tuts Way to PopuNK 
got off to a flying sales start in De- 
cember with three autograph ties 
in the Mohawk Valley section of New 
York State. The affairs were held at 
Cornell University Book Store, at 
Corner Book Shop in Ithaca, and at a 
book shop in Trumansburgh. All were 
highly successful. or 
r. Jansen, who is on the editorial 
staff of The Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, 
publicity director of Ithaca College, 
and correspondent for International 
News Service and United Press, is also 
scheduled to ap on radio and tele- 
vision in Rochester, Syracuse and 
Binghamton. i - . 
A practicing and skilled journalist, 
Mr. Jansen caected Vantage Press to 
publish his book after a careful survey 
of the publishing field. ‘‘I had utmost 
confidence that Vantage would do the 
best publishing job, and the most ag- 
gressive promotional job.” 


Heavy Demand Expected From 
Public and Libraries 


New York, N. Y.—The story of the 
fastest-growing religious in the 
world will be told in a fully illustrated 
book to be published by Vantage Press 
in Spring, 955. Title of the work is 


JOCIETY, Marley Cole; a first edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies has been ordered. 
Although there have been other 
books about this remarkable religious 
up, Mr. Cole’s work is the first to 
ve the full support of the parent 
organization, The Watchtower Society. 
r le, himself a member of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, took three years to 
write the volume and to do the neces- 
sary research. The book will have 
thirty to forty illustrations, and is 
being priced at only $2.95 to nang & 
within reach of the largest possible 
market. 
roa P. ah i art ad 
antage Press wi instea 
of to other publishers, Marley Cole 
said: “After my talks with the officials 
of the Company, and after seein 
some of Vantage’s achievements wi 
other titles, letinding the type of pro- 
motion they do, I was convinced that 
Vantage would do a od of pro- 
moting and selling my $4 
Members of Vantage’s sales and ad- 
vertising ents have already 
had a no r of conferences with 
officials of Fw tend Witnesses, at 
their World Headquarters in Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Plans have 
been laid for publication and direct 
mail advertising, for contacts with li- 
braries, bookstores, and wholesalers in 
America and thirty-one other coun- 
tries, and for foreign translations. 
lf you would like to learn how 
Vantage’s skill and facilities can be 
put to work in publishing your book 
on a cooperative basis, send for the 
_— booklet mentioned in the coupon 
iow. 








Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon . . . 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

(In Callf.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 
Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished. Please send me your FREE 24-page 
iHustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan. No obligation, of course. 




















pay pulp prices. But if a writer has a knack 
for turning out in quantity the type of 
material consumed by these markets, he 
has a steady living. Here, and in the con- 
fession markets, is where the beginner 
should try to make a start. They are the 
easiest magazines to hit. Editor Marie 
Park, who has three other bi-monthlies 
besides Ideal Love, says, “I don’t feel 
that there is much difference in the quality 
of writing these days between the slicks and 
pulps as there used to be. Today, name 
writers and beginners fill the pulps side by 
side. We have a budget and when top 
writers run out of markets, we benefit. We 
are also inclined to develop new talent if 
we have the time. We use third-person 
stories only, and romance and young love 
comes first with us. All must have happy 
endings. Love Romance, Gay Love Stories 
and Real Western Romance, are our others. 
For the Western, we want old West set- 
tings. For the others, the background can 
be anywhere in the world, but the main 
character must be American. Our best 
length is up to 6,000, but they run up to 
15,000.” 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Much leeway is al- 
lowed in this top Confess book, but stories, 
though off-beat, must show an insight into 
the problem and leave no doubt in the 
reader's mind that the problem has been 
solved, (with the proper amount of re- 
pentance) by common sense, so that the 
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reader will be able to accept it. Three cents 
a word is paid by Editor Hilda Wright for 
strongly emotional stories from 5,000 to 
¥0,000 words. No free-lance articles are 
bought for this magazine; all are staff- 
written. 


Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine, 471 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Quality is 
the keynote in writing for this magazine. 
They aren’t interested in routine plots or 
writing. Crime, detective, suspense, all 
types of the mystery story are used, includ- 
ing off-trail. Payment varies, but averages 
around 5c a word for originals, less for re- 
prints. Any lengths up to about 12,000. 

Unpublished writers are particularly 
welcome here, and a special prize of $500 
is awarded in an annual contest for the 
best first story. Total prizes of $7,500 are 
awarded each year with the $1,500 going 
to the winner. The annual contest closes 
at the end of October. For more specific 
details write to Ellery Queen Mystery 
Magazine. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. How-to articles, 
illustrated by photos or drawings, under 
2,000 words, are wanted here. The Editor, 
Volta Torrey, says, “It’s quite easy to tell 
from submissions whether or not the writer 
is familiar with our magazine. We would 
advise those who are interested in submit- 
ting material to us to read a few back 
issues. They cannot possibly get our slant 
without seeing the magazine first. 

“We use photos to dramatize and de- 
scribe whatever project we wish to feature. 
We like articles on the latest developments 
in science, invention, industry. News about 
discoveries and hobbies—all of a mechan- 
ical nature. Payment varies here according 
to length and type of material. 


Sport (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Personality pieces on 
leading figures in the sports world, are in- 
cluded in every issue of Sport magazine. 
These don’t have to be in-the-news big 
leaguers, they can be past figures who made 
history as coaches, managers, or were out- 
standing as players. But they must have 
been stars in their field. A newcomer can 
crack this tough market, if he is sports- 
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EXPOSITION PRESS LEADS FIELD IN ’54 





JAN. 2nd & 3rd, Foreign-Edition 
Rights Sold! French-edition rights 
to SAFER SMOKING ($2.50) 
and to CHOOSING THE SEX 
OF YOUR CHILD ($2.50) sold. 
British rights to THE YOUNG 
ENGINEER (illustrated text- 
book—$3) and Finnish rights to 
SAFER SMOKING sold. 


FEB. Pulpit Book Club selected 
EBERHARDT'S BIBLE ($5), 
now considered one of three 
standard references in the field. 
Initial order was for 7500 copies 
—the largest book sale ever made 
by a subsidy publisher! SPE- 
CIAL display tie-in with Pan 
American Airways for ARM- 
CHAIR IN THE SKY ($3.50) 
in 18 cities! 


MAR, National Travel Book Club se- 
lects THE PAGEANT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ($5), now 
in its fourth edition. Ten other 
Exposition titles adopted as text- 
books—assuring steady sales for 
years. SELLOUT! The novel 
WINNERS GET LOST ($3) 
goes into second edition. 





APR. Sales! 350 copies of OVER 
THE RIM OF THE WORLD 
($3) sold at a local autograph 
party first week of publication! 
SPECIAL, intensive local pro- 
motion sold almost half the edi- 
tion of THINK SPIRITUALLY 
($2.75) the first week of publi- 
cation! 


MAY National Publicity! Associated 
Press (2,000 newspapers) pick- 
up on AROUND THE WORLD 
ON A FREIGHTER ($3) 
sparked publicity, reviews and 
sales! Nationally syndicated Let’s 
Explore Your Mind (20 million 
readers) write-up on SCIENCE 
MEETS RELIGION ($3) 
boosted sales! 


JUNE Exhibits & Conventions. Ex- 
position Press successfully ex- 
hibited more than 200 titles at 
the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation annual convention held 
in Atlantic City, N. J. Similarly, 
more than 200 titles were dis- 
played at the American Library 
Association annual convention 
held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





JULY Pre-Publication Publicity on 
MY THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
BEHIND BARS ($3) consisted 
of: a three-page spread in the 
July 11 issue New York Sunday 
Mirror Magazine Section; a two- 
page spread in the July 4 Miami 

erald Magazine Section; a press 

arty at the Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida, 





AUG. Special Promotions... that 
mean extra sales! Six thousand 
catalogs, listing more than 500 
of our titles, distributed world- 
wide to every important inter- 
national book-buying source. 
MORE THAN $2000 royalties 
earned in 6-month period by au- 
thor of DECORATING CAKES 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT ($4)! 


SEPT. New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review spearheads publicity and 
reviews of CANCAN AND 
BARCAROLLE: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF JACQUES 
OFFENBACH ($4). Movie 
rights being negotiated. Half- 
page ad in New York Sunday 
Times announcing new, 3rd edi- 
tion of GIANT BUSINESS 
($3.75). 





OCT. Mayor of Pittsburgh pro- 
claimed publication date as Jock 
Sutherland Day! Publicity cam- 
paign on JOCK SUTHER- 
LAND: ARCHITECT OF 
MEN ($4.50): 250 copies sold 
at Gimbels Department Store in 
3 hours! NEWSREELS of auto- 
graph party taken! Author inter- 
viewed on TV and radio shows. 


NOV. Autograph Party for poetry 
book, THE FOUR SEASONS 
($2.50), sells more than 200 
copies! Exposition Press pub- 
lishes more than a book a work- 
ing day during the month of 
November—eight of these titles 
printed under special trade im- 
prints which only Exposition 
offers. 


















WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Whatever type of book you’ve written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 








Dept.R 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16 N Y 


In Calit.. 9172 SUNSET BLV 


DEC. Full-Page Ads in the New 
York Times Sunday Book Re- 
view boost mounting Holiday 
Season sales! New York Times 
Business Book review of LIFE- 
TIME INVESTING — AFTER 
FIFTY ($3.50) sparks sales and 
publicity! 500 copies of the novel 
THE FAVORITES OF FATE 
($3) sold two weeks before pub- 
lication date! 
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minded and knows his background—but in 
writing about the greats in sports, he must 
have a new slant and an original approach 
plus little known material on his subject. 
It’s best to query on these personality pieces 
to avoid duplication. Payment ranges from 
$200 to $500 for from 2,500 to 3,500 words. 
Keep all sports material at least three 
months ahead. Baseball and boxing can be 
submitted all year around. Payment is on 
acceptance. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. A note from Editor Frederick A. 
Birmingham reads: “To quote our pub- 
lisher, Mr. Arnold Gingrich, “the fiction we 
are looking for is a good story, “even if it is 
literature.” ”’ There is no special style we 
require, and no special area in which we 
expect to find the author—we only feel 
that Esquire has a high standard of quality, 
and the author who may be circumscribed 
by editorial preconceptions in other maga- 
zines will find none at all here. 

“The three kinds of articles we are most 
interested in at present are: (1) profiles, 
(3) controversial articles, (3) the unusual 
and specialized article which we might not 
be able to predict in advance. Whenever 
an unusual topic is suggested, we invite the 
author to drop us a line as to whether we 
are interested to begin with. This saves his 
time and ours. Although our fiction in- 
ventory is high, we never let an opportunity 
slip by to review submitted stories. We are 
proud of our record in the discovery of 
new talent and in the encouragement of 
the gifted writer who has not yet made his 
reputation. As a result, we believe that 
Esquire gives more than the normal atten- 
tion to unsolicited manuscripts.” Top rates 
are paid here, on acceptance. 
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There’s a Place for Poetry 
(Continued from page 28) 


night, where a trained poetry reader reads 
their work, and it is criticised by a panel. 
The poem is also flashed on the screen so 
that the watching audience can see it as 
well as listen. 

If you can interest enough people in your 
own community you might be able to get 
one of your radio or TV stations to start a 
similar program. 

Some states, like Utah, for example, 
regularly publish state anthologies. Utah 
Sings is now in its third volume, and has 
met with much success. 

Utah Sings, Volume III costs $3.00 and 
can be ordered through the Zion Book 
Store, 65 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah, in case you wish to see what can be 
done with a state anthology. 

Poets are probably more fervent about 
their art than any other artists, though they 
closely vie with musicians. Once they have 
embarked on this road they seldom turn 
back. It is this perseverance and enthusi- 
asm which has kept poetry alive through 
the years and will keep it breathing for 
many more to come. 


Poetry Markets 
General 

Accent, Box 102, University Station, 
Urbana, Ill. Definitely quality poetry wanted 
here—on any subject. There are no restric- 
tions on length. Address to Accent. Payment 
is nominal, on publication. 

The American Legion, 720 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Only want short, 
humorous verse, on common everyday sub- 
jects—home, business, familiar incidents. 
Not interested in regional or seasonal ma- 
terial. Submit to Irving Herschbein, Asso- 
ciate Editor. Maximum length 12 lines and 
payment is $2.50 per line on acceptance. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. Would like to see 
light verse about typical family situations. 
Study their regular feature, “The Man Next 
Door,” for clues. Usually nothing longer 
than 10 lines. Payment is on acceptance 
$10-$15 per poem. Submit to Mr. J. M. 


Liston. 
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DON’T ENVY THIS AUTHOR...Emulate her! 


Instead of merely dreaming about success, Annabel Wiseman Stephens reached 
out for it! Now she’s a published author . . . feted, admired, publicized from 
coast-to-coast . . . thanks to the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press. 


(Write for our free book.) 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens, author of 
“Pancho The Monkey” (Pageant Press—$2.00) 
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ANNABEL W. STEPHENS 
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The colorful jacket of “Pancho The Monkey,’ 
designed by Dave Lyons. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens is a native and resident 
of New Albany, Mississippi. She is past president 
of the local Parent-Teachers’ Association and past 
custodian of the Mississippi Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The story of “Pancho The Monkey” was suggested 
to Mrs. Stephens by the endearing antics of a little 
monkey brought to her sons from Honduras, Cen- 
tral America, by an esteemed young friend who 
came to the United States to go to school. 

Mrs. Stephens’ aim in writing “Pancho The Mon- 
key” was to show the real pleasure children may 
enjoy with their péts and in sharing each other's 
fun; one aspect that she deems important is the 
friendliness that may be developed among children 
of all countries through their mutual interest and 
love of their pets. This is Mrs. Stephens’ first book. 


Send Us Your Manuscript. We will read it 
conscientiously and report within one week, 
regarding possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


THIS FREE BOOK OPENED HER EYES 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens thought it impossible 
to become a full-fledged published author in a few 
short months. Then she read our free book. Today 
she’s well on the road to “Who’s Who,” a celebrity 
in her community, a bright new star in the literary 
world. 

Wouldn’t you like to emulate Annabel Wiseman 
Stephens’ exciting success? If you have written a 
book—on any subject—don’t let it get side-tracked. 
Fashion your own success! Send for our free book 
—learn how you can publish your book without 
heartbreaking rejection slips, without agonizing 
waiting for recognition. 

Our free book has bolstered the aspirations of over 
500 authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help to 
establish the importance of your work. Get that free 
book today. Better still, send us your manuscript. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 


P AG EANT PRESS INC., Dept. W2, 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. 4 








Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kan. Suggest you don’t rush poetry 
here unless you are pretty sure it fits their 
bill. They are overstocked at present. Usu- 
ally prefer short verse, not more than 4 
lines, and pay flat rate of $10 per poem 
on acceptance. Snappy verse with punch 
iine wanted here. Submit to Mrs. Aileen 
Mallory, Associate Editor. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, To- 
ronto 2, Canada. Poetry here can be on any 
subject, but from woman’s viewpoint. Like 
good poems on nature, love, ideas, but 
special need is for short bright filler verse. 
Seasonal poetry at least 4 months ahead. 
Submit to Miss Jean Yack. Payment is 
$5-$10 on acceptance—4-8 lines preferred. 


Harpers Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Interested in quality 
poetry on any subject; also seasonal. No 
definite restrictions on length. Payment is 
usually $1 per line, on acceptance. Submit 
to Miss Alice Morris. 


Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Quality poetry on all 
subjects. Russell Lynes, Managing Editor, 
uses poetry by established poets and prom- 
ising newcomers. Maximum length varies, 
but preference is for shorter poems, and 
payment $1.50-$2.00 per line on acceptance. 


The Highway Traveler, 71 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. Uses short poems 
about travel, the seasons or sports. Submit 
to Mr. M. H. Hellmann, Assistant Editor. 
Payment varies from $1 to $10 per poem, 
depending on length and suitability. 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Interested in poetry 
and verse, 4 to 24 lines, on social, political, 
economic problems, and current events. Not 
interested in love poetry. Payment is $2.00 
to $3.00 per poem on acceptance. 


Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Interested in 
quality poetry on variety of subjects—no 
special interest, if the poem is interesting. 
Study what they use. Submit to Elizabeth 
McFarland, Poetry Editor. She prefers 
verses under 16 lines, and will pay from 
$3.00 a line on acceptance. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Avenue, To- 
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ronto 2, Canada. Would like to see some 
light, witty verse with a twist. Seasonal 
poetry three months in advance at least. 
Address submissions to Ian Sclanders, Ar- 
ticles Editor. Payment is from $5 to $15, on 
acceptance, and maximum length is 10 
lines. 


The Nation, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 
14, N. Y. Only poetry of high, literary 
quality wanted here—on any subject. Prefer 
short poems. 50c a line on publication. 

New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 
43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Quality 
poetry, but nothing esoteric. Use poems up 
to 20 lines, and payment is $8 per poem, 
regardless of length. Submit to Thomas 
Lask, Poetry Editor. 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama. Prefer short poetry from 4 - 12 
lines on rural themes. Seasonal poetry 
should reach them 3 or 4 months ahead. 
Payment is 50c a line, with a minimum of 
$3 for any poem, payable on publication. 
Address poetry for the farm woman to the 
Home Department. General poetry to the 
Editorial Offices. 


Ranch Romances, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Uses limited amount 
of poetry consisting of limericks, light verse, 
homey cowboy verse. Payment is 25c a line 
and up. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. Verse up to 
16 lines—preferably shorter on all subjects. 
Seasonal poetry is bought in the first month 
of the preceding season—i.e. spring poems 
in December, summer in March. Payment 
is $3 a line, with $20 minimum for quat- 
rains, $15 for couplets. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. No special re- 
strictions, but definitely quality poetry 
wanted here. Southwest regional poetry is 
welcome, but not essential. This is not a 
religious publication, and no demand here 
for specifically religious poetry. Prefer short 
poems, and pay $5 per poem on publication. 

The Star Weekly, 80 King Street, To- 
ronto 1, Canada. Primarily interested in 
short, impersonal nature verse. Payment is 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU 7 
TO TEACH ME TO WRITE 5 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many ie 
who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of 
us — from president on down — are active, successful writers 
and editors. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And 
every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence 
course could offer — lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments, 
instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- 
tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by the 
State of New York—is really different. As a matter of fact, 
The Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors—men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in pub- 
lishing houses, or who have earned publication in the leading 





periodicals. 








OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


ee I sold the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post another piece.” 


gan? 


. . Esquire has ac- 
cepted my story, one I sent 
you for criticism,’ 


“I sold another story, my 
ese 


“. . . reporting the sale of 
another story, submitted as an 
assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in 
your criticism.” 


« ...my first sale, after I had 
completed only four lessons.” 


I’ve just sold my first 
fiction piece, based on a char- 
acterization I did for the 
course. 

“TI sold an article to American 
Weekly.’ 

“I have made some progress 
selling to numerous magazines 


from Coronet down and I’m 


only about one-third 
through the. course. 4 


* (Letters on file) 





Next to writing, these men 
and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own 
success, their own constant 
contact with editors and 
publishers, is your best as- 
surance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date 
training. 


HOW FAMOUS 
WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you 
a chance to learn to write the way 
famous writers did—by writing con- 
tinually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 
You work at home, in spare time. 
Every lesson you submit is criti- 
cized and corrected by a successful 
writer or editor. You proc as 
slowly or as rapidly as you wish. 
You may concentrate on fiction or 
non-fiction. Before long you are 
turning out, under our direction, 
short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describ- 
ing the Magazine Institute plan and 
provieins other information of value 
ginning writers. Inquiries also 
receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited 
testimonials from successful Maga- 
zine Institute students. feng out the 
coupon and mail it NOW 








INSTITUTE =" 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 











ROBERT SMITH 
Novelist, lecturer, newspaper 
columnist, part-time editor for 
leading ublisher, author 
of Writin iction; Modern 
Writing; One Winter in Bos- 
ton; The Human Image ; Base- 

, @ Historical Narrative; 
Hotel on the Lake; Heroes of 
Baseball; two juvenile novels ; 
many short stories and 
scripts. 





ROBERT ARTHUR 
Author, editor and teacher; 
former writer-producer Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System ; for- 
mer editor Detective Fiction, 
and other magazines for Faw- 

cett, Street and Smith, and 
Dell Publishing Company; 
short stories for Argosy, Blue 
Book, Collier’s, and many other 
magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK WOODFORD 
Publisher, novelist, motion pic- 
ture writer, author of more 
than 40 novels and 200 short 
stories; author of Writer’s 
——- Trial and Error, and 
other books on writing ; former 
script writer M.G.} oe Warn- 
er’s, Uni 1, and C 3 
vice-president of Signature 





haa other successful writers 
and editors. 





Street and Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™"""""~ 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


The MAGAZINE |=: 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


0 Rockefeller Plaza 


nae ee Sess.... GA. ...0<20 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 











$10 on acceptance, and short, sonnet length 
verse is preferred. 


Town Journal, 1111 E. Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Would like to see 
short, humorous verse on all subjects. Maxi- 
mum length is generally 10 lines, though if 
poem is very good will use something a bit 
longer. Minimum rate of pay is $1 per line 
on acceptance. Address material to Bypaths 
Editor. 


Virginia Quarterly, Review, 1 West 
Range, Charlottesville, Va. High, literary 
quality poetry wanted here—prefer short 
poems on any subject matter. It’s the poem 
that counts. Poetry in this magazine is 
always published in separate poetry section, 
not used as filler. Payment is 50c a line on 
publication. 


Yankee, Dublin, N.H. Meaningful poetry 
wanted here which is readily understood, 
but not verse. Any subject matter. This 
magazine has published poetry by estab- 
lished poets like Robert Frost, R. T. Coffin, 
but also much material by newcomers. 25c 
a line on publication. 


Juveniles 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Poems should be of inter- 
est to boys and girls in grades 4, 5 and 6. 
The subject matter should be inspirational, 
teaching something or conveying a message, 
without being preachy. Seasonal poems are 
used and should be submitted at least 3 
months ahead. Maximum length 25 lines, 
with 10c being paid per line on acceptance. 
Address material to Edith A. Loose. 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Has a lot of poetry on hand right 
now, but is usually interested in seasonal, 
humorous, verse interesting children from 
4 - 10, about dogs, firemen, policemen, new 
clothes, dolls, etc. Also use story poems as 
two-page spreads. 25c per line on publica- 
tion—$10 per page on 1 pagers. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, 
Penna. Prefers verse with strong emotional 
appeal, no empty, purposeless jingles. Also 
wants short graces and prayers in verse that 
all faiths can use, which break away from 
wornout words and concepts. Nothing 
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longer than 8 lines—4 better. $2 for 4 lines; 
$3.50 for 8. Address to Dr. Garry C. Myers. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Poems for 
children from 3 - 12 with subjects of inter- 
est to these ages. Length varies, average 8 
lines. Payment is 50c on publication. 


Religious 

Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. Not neces- 
sarily on Jewish subjects. Quality poetry 
wanted here with maximum length 1 page. 
Payment $15 per page, on acceptance. Sub- 
mit to Benjamin Weintraub. 


Christian Advocate, 740 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Religious poetry 
especially with nature, home and family 
themes, also those stressing world brother- 
hood. No maximum length, except those 
used on frontispiece—but prefer sonnet 
length or less. Payment $3 - $5 per poem on 
acceptance. 


Christian Family, Techny, Illinois. Inter- 
ested in nature and family themes slanted 
towards a Catholic audience. Also uses 
some humor and seasonal verse. Maximum 
length 25 lines, with 25c per line on 


acceptance, 


The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. Variety of subjects, 
maybe inspirational, but not moralizing. 
Themes can be family, children, seasonal. 
Now working on summer 1955 issue. Pay- 
ment is 25c per line on acceptance. Address 
material to Dr. Joy Bayless. 





Poetry 
Poetry is what is felt, is thought, experienced 
When seen or heard or writ or known .. . 
or yet suppressed 
By you or me or God 
—when it happens in a whole 
to me 
and me is you 
and we are God. 


Hall Van Vlack 
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| Patience Rewarded Kalk ih aeolian 
nes; Sir: That I'd call my oe lotion 
yers. I’m all in favor of the snappy rejection (Max I could eat it just like honey 
I Kramer letter)—if a story definitely isn’t going Byesytime < any or 
to be purchased. Twice recently, however, I’ve Ee I hy acs “ ane Fou A 
for had brought “home” the advisability of patience. There's no sc cam aang story 
: h : nie y on my lips 
iter- Gill Robb Wilson of Flying recently paid high All I get are reject slips. 
re 8 rates for a story that had been at his office since Writ b 
November 1953. Mr. Cipriani of the Chicago yp tia oo laneene my: 
Tribune Travel Section wrote that he was pub- OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
lishing a travel piece which he had had since Ajemeda, New Mexico 
April 1953. 
ng- On the other hand, tardy rejections can be 
ng repulsive. One I recall came when I was fighting 
cea the Yc battle and the editor of CoOp News kept EASIEST we ee ee $10 DAILY 
try a manuscript for 1% years. It came back airmail Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
ize. —for 59c—and I never could figure out why Ne long training or professional style, and ne! technique 
ub- he didn’t put 4lc with the postage price and hold Tbe ree eer etc, Complete, with, samples, 190 markets, 
buy the story. Other Section courses and help available. Return this ad and 
ash adekes, "Wan. P. 0. = AA wy . eeeeante 
t 
ily Free Offer 
“4 ne have a complete file of WD fo 1947 t WRITER'S PAPER KIT 
se e€ r years ° 
et 1954 inclusive. Will send all or any part to any- 8 eT eS ee oe 
one who will pay express charges. paper, folders, paper clips—at a bargain price of $6.20. 
on Order from 
gle Prersnp in WRITER'S DIGEST 
1400 North Summer Street, 
a Salem, Oregon Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
ed 
eS 
m lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
yn a 
| TRY P.C.! 
y; Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
s, page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 
being enthusiastic about it. . . . 
= We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
I. finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
y= Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
3S works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 


service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
: American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 
we're ready for a new group. 

Personal CoWaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THERE IS NO EASY WAY 


Writing is a rough, rugged business, and it takes a 
professional to win. | am a professional who is DOING 
what he is teaching. | have sold articles and stories to 
Adventure, Flying, Saturday Evening Post, Air Facts, 
and several lesser markets, and have assignments from 
other major and minor markets. 

How do | do it? Fer $i per 1000 words, I'll deliver 
the kind of hard-boiled,constructive criticism that will 
enable you to bring your manuscript up to professional 
standards. I'll tell you what's wrong and how to fix it— 
you take it from there. Minimum charge, $5; novels, $25. 


WAYNE BROWN 
760 Asp Avenue Norman, Okla. 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in Confession Story 
writing. Original confession plots sold for $5.00 each. 
Other services. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for complete information. 

DANIEL KEENAN 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


















YOUNG WRITERS 


If you need help with your stories, don’t waste time. 
Get started. Let an experienced teacher give you honest, 
constructive mega to make them . Reason- 
able rates. yon avail 
“A WA F WRITING—TO SUCCESS,” $1.00 
(limited no.) 

Write for full particulars 

HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


























LITERARY ANALYSIS PAYS 


‘or competent critical analysis of your writing you 
should get the services of the ele age critics. Here 
is your opportunity to get the help of the man who 
taught critics and writers ; 25 years writing, editing, and 
critical experience. 

SHORT SHORTS p 00 (3 for $2) 
| meat Stories $2. 


is $5 
HOUSECLEANING SPECIAL: Send your stable of 
manuscripts (no novels) for critical analysis. Ne canned 
reports, each script treated individually. Full fee for 
everything you have written to date: $s plus return 
postage for each script. FREE wri § t with first sub- 
missions, ALL WORK ‘GUARANTEE INDIVIDUAL. 


MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS BUREAU 


BOX 783 BLUE ASH, OHIO 














For 
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TV Wonder Babies 


(Continued from page 18) 


out... Due to an (Shakes head) unfor- 
tunate delay ...I...I found I was... 
un... able to complete certain duties. 
(Jabs food in mouth as punctuation.) 


And it ends like this: 


PAT: Steve, you say the sweetest things. 
I’m so lucky to have a husband like you. 
(Gets up, goes to kiss him.) Don’t ever for- 
get how much I love you, darling. 


STEVE (to camera) You...can... 


be sure... that the details... of this... 
con... versation . . . will always be... 
part ...of my... permanent... record. 


(Pat throws arms around his neck hap- 
pily, Steve embraces her.) 


STEVE I remain . . . sincerely yours. 


Writing for a nightly hour and-forty-five- 
minute TV show is like riding a treadmill. 
It’s only during a brief respite that you real- 
ize what it is you’ve been doing. Once back 
on the treadmill, you go about your work, 
automaton-like, till it’s accomplished. We 
use one or two short bits, like the one above, 
per program. And a sketch is never more 
than ten minutes. So, consequently, a larger 
quantity of material is used. It’s unbelieva- 
ble, the amount of material a nightly show 
eats up. And this is not only in sketches and 
monologues, but what we also refer to as 
“fillers.” These consist of newspaper clip- 
pings, letters, games, toys, gimmicks of all 
sorts. Happily, Steve has the type of show 
where anything goes. It’s casual to the point 
of chaos. 

The writing itself is done in snatches, 
mostly during odd hours. Once an idea is 
produced, the writing is secondary. And 
these ideas come at all times. In the middle 
of the night, while at dinner or a movie— 
and it’s become an accepted thing to our 
dates to have us stop in the middle of a con- 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


sales consideration, etc. Our sales 
Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
30 Church St. 





commission 10%. Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if required. 
WRITER'S CIRCLE, Desk 4/24 
(Est. 1918) 


New York 7 N. Y. 
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versation, take out a pencil and a scrap of 
paper, and jot down an idea. It can’t be 
helped. Once you become a comedy writer, 
you're scarred for the rest of your life. 
Every situation becomes a potential sketch, 
every conversation a potential routine. Ac- 
tually, it’s not quite as bad as it sounds. 
Most of our feelings go unvoiced, so the un- 
suspecting subject never knows when he’s 
being mentally jotted down, for future 
reference. 

We can offer very little help on how to go 
about writing a piece of comedy, since our 
own methods are highly unorganized, com- 
pletely unsystematic. We plod along in lazy 
fashion. Once one of us gets an idea, is 
patted on the back, and justly compli- 
mented, we get to work. One takes to the 
typewriter, doing as much as she feels is 
humanly possible, and then lets the other 
take over. This is made possible by the fact 
that our writing styles are identical. At any 
point one can take over where the other left 
off—and does. 

In actuality, ours is more of an attitude 
than a talent. A perception for finding the 
amusing things, and utilizing it. A feeling 
for the possibilities of a situation. The gag 
lines, the switches, these come with practice. 
The most important thing, we feel, is a re- 
sponsiveness toward people. Humor is 
such a nebulous thing, it’s impossible to tell 
where it can be found. Every conversation, 
every situation, has something to offer. It’s 
merely a question of listening attentively. 
We do—and it’s paid off. 





This Worries Me 


Is the prim and proper writer 
Of the purple sin romance 
Hiding patterns of behavior 
To be looked upon askance? 


When she helps her Casanova 
Get. some hussy in the mood, 
Is she guilty just of envy 

Or of moral turpitude? 
—Ray Black 








CONFESSION WRITERS: | 


Is It Worth 10% ... . to have an agent who handles 
coe exclusively, with a reputation for submitting 
g stories 
. to have personal guidance, from idea through fin- 
ished story. 
to increase your sales manifold! Is it +t y¥ 10%? 
What do you think? SELLING CONFESSIONAIRES 
Send a brief resume and a =. Beginners: $1- er-1000. 
words criticism fee SMF first sale 
FESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 is Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 








FINE TYPING 


Postcards and envelopes addressed. Poetry, 
one cent a line. Manuscripts 40c per thousand 
words on bond paper. 

Disabled Veteran 


ADDISON ALTON 
3102 Concert Street Keokuk, lowa 








SELL YOUR FILLERS 


To the Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and Better Homes and 
Gardens—just as our students are doing every week. 
Our course specializes in humorous and factual filler 
writing. Free details. 


THE FILLER SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 











NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 

yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50—to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY peseene 
808 N. Fuller Avenue ollywood 46, California 








Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 

















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fit in the co below and 
FREE az." Seer cs 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1619-A Gilpin $t., Denver 6, Colo. 





Pleace send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
ta Asthorship.” 















































At Press Time—Who’'s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








Book Publishers 


Horizon Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Ben Raeburn, Editor. . . . Types of 
non-fiction book mss. preferred here are literary, 
biographical, autobiographical, scientific, art and 
architecture, works of humor, especially those 
of reference value. . . . Some fiction is published 
but limited to writing of high literary quality. 
. . . Authors paid according to regular royalty 
contract. . . . Reports on mss. require about 
a month. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. George Stevens, Managing Editor. 
. .. This is a large market for all types of fiction, 
non-fiction and juvenile books. Adult mss. 
vary in length from about 75,000 to 100,000 
words. Juveniles vary in accordance with age 
group. . . . Payment is based on royalties and 
vary according to type of book. 


Magazine Management Co., 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Walter J. Fultz, 
Editor. . . . Two lines of pocket-size books are 
run by this company, Lion Books at 25c and 
Lion Library Editions at 35c. Editor Fultz wants 
to see strongly plotted suspense novels, problem 
or “straight” novels, some science-fiction, some 
non-fiction, anthologies with a binding theme 
(“though right now we’re fully stocked on an- 
thologies”) and now and then something decid- 
edly off-trail. “We’re a lot less interested in cate- 
gories than we are in good, entertaining ideas 
presented in good, entertaining prose,” Fultz 
reminds WriTER’s Dicest readers. . . . Payment 
made either in part or in whole, on signing of 
contract, depending on whether mss. is complete 
at time of signing. Advance is against royalties 
which are paid on copies printed rather than 
copies sold. . . . Normally reports in two or three 
weeks but may require longer in cases of special- 
ized or particularly arresting material. 


Liverright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, Editor. . 
Non-fiction and fiction considered for hard- 
cover publication with lengths over 60,000 
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words. Submit synopsis before sending mss. A 
catalog will be sent free on request. . . . Advance 
paid against royalties. . . . Reports within four 
weeks. 


Confession Magazines 


Bronze Thrills, Good Publishing Co., 1220 
Harding St., Fort Worth, Tex. Mrs. Adelle 
Jackson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$3.00 a year. First person “true life” 
stories are used here. Subjects involve illicit 
love and crime with a “return to righteousness” 
moral conclusion. Word length, 3,000 words. 
. . . Pays $20 to $100 on acceptance. 


Jive (same publisher and requirements as 
Bronze Thrills above). 

True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Nina Sittler Dorrance, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a 
year. . . . Here is a top market for dramatic, 
romantic stories, told in the first person, well 
characterized and detailed. Stories should deal 
with the cmoticnal problems of everyday, middle 
or lower-class Americans. Acceptable lengths 
vary from 1,500 to 12,000 words. Do not submit 
stories with foreign or historical backgrounds, 
unsympathetic heroines, poetry, grotesque or 
unnatural subject matter. . Article needs 
include one third-person article a month on a 
medical, emotional, or social problem of special 
concern to women; likewise one first-person 
article on the same subject-matter, told as an 
experience by the person who lived it. Most 
of the articles are assigned but Mrs. Dorrance 
will accept free-lance articles if well-written and 
researched. . . . Reports in four weeks. .. . 
Payment on acceptance varies from $100 to 
$500, depending on length. 


General Magazine (Second Class) 


Colorado Travel Guide, 1950 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. Phill Henson, Editor. Published 
five times a year. . . . Occasionally purchases 


articles which “deal with attracting more va- 
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cationists to Colorado.” Material should be 
slanted to encourage vacationists to visit Colo- 
rado during off seasons of Fall, Winter and early 
Spring. Lengths, from 300 to 1,000 words. . . 
Words are worth 2c apiece here. 


Hot Rod Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Wally Parks, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year... . 
Technical how-to-do-it articles for the automo- 
tive fan can get the green light here. Put on 
the breaks between 1,000 and 2,000 words. Facts 
must be “dead-on.” . . . 8 x 10 photos bought 
—payment of $5 and up based strictly on quality 
and interest involved. Pix should be well 
captioned. Single photos with captions can be 
used in the monthly “Roddin’ at Random” 
feature. . . . Base rate of $25 a page for articles 
is paid on acceptance. Your submission 
brings a report in one or two weeks, 


Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Walter A. Woron, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. 
Slanted for the automotive consumer, this is a 
possible market for any type of material pertain- 
ing to cars. How-to-do-its aimed at helping the 
average car owner are needed now. . . . Photos 
with caption material on one-of-a-kind or custom 
cars and good photos of “classic” (1930-1940 
cars) will get the right-of-way. Pays 5c a word 
and up and $5 te $10 for photos. . . . Accepts or 
rejects within two wecks. 


Sepia, Good Publishing Co., 1220 Harding St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. Adelle Jackson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3 a year. . . . Seeks 
articles on Negro celebrities and unusual per- 
sonalities, picture stories covering subjects of 
national and international interest to Negroes, 
education, sports and an occasional “unusual 
crime” case history. There is a short “how-to- 
fix-it department and a section on beauty tips. 
Keep articles to 1,000 words. . . . Buys photos. 

. Pays $20 to $100 on acceptance. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . . In the market for 
what to do and see in a particular locale (city, 
state, region or nation), with costs and prices 
worked in wherever appropriate. Lengths may 
range 1,000 to 2,500 words. Also uses each month 
“A Travel Adventure” (a first-person account of 
a particular trip, giving experiences, sights, and 
means of travel) and “A Travel Adventure In 
Fishing.” Most of the articles in recent issues 
concern foreign cities, countries and island, with 
descriptions of new developments in these areas, 
customs of the people. Articles about places in 
the U. S. may tie in with anniversary celebra- 
tions of an historic event or a comprehensive 
piece on the attractions of an entire state or 
region. . . . Reports in three weeks. . . . A well- 
traveled word here brings Ic to 2c on accept- 
ance, 





“Many men and women 
who have good ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor Eng- 
lish or can’t express them- 
selves effectively,” says 

Bolander, director of 
Career Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
or review good idiomatic 
and formal grammar, to 
develop a fluent writing 
style, to increase their vo- 
cabularies, to learn the 
writing techniques used by 
experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off 
in all phases of creative 
writing,” says Bolander, 

““‘because language is a tool 
of thought as well as a tool 
of Ra create 


Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


ou learn about words and 
ow to arrange them to ex- 
press your ideas, the better 
your = plot struc- 
tures, and characterizations 
will become. The improve- 
ment of your English—in- 
cluding your thinking—can 
lead to amazing writing 
success. 


Write today for free 32- 
page booklet. Sour English 
and Your It explains 
the importance * of English 
in creative thinking and 
ey enn Career inet It 
— how the Career 

Practical 


course 
English can  nelp you 
achieve your special goals 
quickly in your spare time 
at home. Address a card or 
letter to Don Bolander, Dept. 
D-391, Career pasties. 25 
East Jackson 


**You use words with 4, Illinois. The 
which to think. The more be mailed to you cere ny 








NON-FICTION WRITERS ONLY 


For Those Who Have Not Yet Sold ‘’Big"* 

Complete revisions or minor editing, by non-fiction 

Editor, author of three books, numerous articles. 

Honest criticism, ge rates. If your work 

warrants publication, PROPER markets suggested. 
. professionally typed. 


610 West 113 St. New York City 25 








WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rates of 45 per M Words — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HB TYPING SERVICE 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








LIFE GOT YOU DOWN? 


Give your spirits a lift with this Wise 

choice collection of heart-warm- W. ord Ss 

ing, helpful quotations. Sure to 

delight. Sorry, no C.O.D. Send for 

one dollar t ° he 
QUALITY QUOTES Richer 

Box 61 Williams’ tation Sonn 
Bronx 67, New Living 











POETS 


Friendly, constructive, professional help. 
Detailed criticism up to 30 lines. 
$1.00 plus stamped envelope. 


POET'S CORRESPONDENT 
P. ©. Box 2394 Spartanburg, S. C. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 

What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
es. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each oroperty. typed when wendy, 
Free carbon on white igen. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 

A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it” 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 
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‘or free informatio 
WRITERS senvl vad ae CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, 5159 








“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production =~. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you Y~ < = 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to 

“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send~ or details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It—We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 

Write for FREE copy of "Article Writing 
for Beginners." 

L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 











House Organs 


Business Pix, 444 W. Superior, Chicago 10, 
Ill. Sandra H. Buhai, Editor. This is an external 
house organ distributed to some 20,000 business- 
men and published seven times a year, .. . In 
the market for article material and pictures de- 
picting unusual, interesting and general business 
successes, leisure time activities, in 500-word 
lengths. . . . Word rate of 1¥%c paid and $5 for 
single-shot photos and photos used in picture- 
stories. 


Clues Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Stanley Washburn, Jr., Editor. 
This publication is issued eight times a year and 
mailed to one million Ford truck owners... . 
Considers free-lance material for all depart- 
ments of the magazine, from success stories about 
people who employ Ford trucks to bona fide testi- 
monials from owners of Ford trucks. Articles may 
cover how-to-do-its in connection with truck op- 
eration and ownership, new products of particu- 
lar value to this audience, truck-connected busi- 
ness promotion ideas, and general information of 
a lively nature which would concern truck op- 
erators (for example, hallucinations caused by 
driving fatigue and another piece on universal 
road signs have been published). Human-interest 
stories and picture stories involving Ford trucks 
are also needed. . . . Pictures also bought and 
$150 paid for the cover pix. . . . Good rates paid 
(rate information sent on request) on acceptance. 

. . Editor will send list of editorial requirements 
in greater detail on request. 


The Restaurant Digest, 444 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Sandra H. Buhai, Editor. Issued 
monthly for external readership; 35c a copy, 
$4.00 a year. . . . Will consider articles which 
feature food preparation by restaurants, unusual 
and instructive information on operation of res- 
taurants—500-700 words. . . .Interesting photos 
of restaurant business purchased for $5.00 and 
up. . . . Word rate for original material 1%c; 
reprinted material earns lc a word. 


Juvenile Magazines 


The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Esther R. Bein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year... . In addi- 
tion to being the official Girl Scout magazine, 
The American Girl is edited to appeal to all girls. 
Fiction needs: short shorts, 1,200 to 1,500 words; 
short stories limited to 3,000 words; and two 
serials a year, published in six installments of 
3,000 words each. . Article needs: 1,200 
to 2,000-word pieces on any of wide variety of 
subjects of interest to modern teen-age girls. Do 
not submit material on beauty, good grooming, 


WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


St analyst, A; gute » 1B “Radio S$ Editor” (T. V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed on tory, 
Fail Sie dation 18, sey, Rate, Sey Babee’ (EX) report on your story 


$ 
39 OCEAN STREET. 
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eting-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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fashion and cooking—these are staff-written. . . . 
Pays average juvenile rates and reports with with- 
in six to eight weeks. 


Compact, The Young People’s Digest, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Claire 
Glass, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 35c a 
copy, $3.50 a year. . . . Uses 2,500-word story re- 
prints and 2,000-word article reprints of interest 
to young people. . . . Reports in about a month 
but most of the reprint material is located by the 
staff rather than through submissions by free- 
lancers. . . . Query regarding rates paid. 


Trade Journals 


Air Force, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
James H. Straubel, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Articles wanted here 
must show a high degree of technical competence 
in dealing with the subject of military aviation. 
Word lengths of 1,500 to 2,500 words. . . . Pays 
3c to 5¢ a word for a good landing either on ac- 
ceptance or on publication. . .. Up to four weeks 
needed to report on submissions. 


Cleaning & Laundry World, 1114 First Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Ben F. March, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $5.00 a year. . . . Send this mar- 
ket case histories of how laundry and/or dry- 
cleaning plants solved problems. Material should 
be long enough to delineate problem and indicate 
solution. . . . Pays $5.00 for photographs. . . . 
Scripts taken to the cleaners earn 2c a word, paid 
before publication. 


Jewelry Magazine, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Morton R. Sarett, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Opera- 
tional stories about retail jewelry stores (and ac- 
companying pix) will sparkle here by showing 
how a particular retailer solved a merchandising 
problem—e.g., bringing increased traffic into the 
store, promotions, advertising campaigns, etc. 
. . . Pays up to $35 for 1,500 words plus pix. 
Special rates for assignments. 


National Buyers’ Guide, 5400 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. Michael M. Fodor, Editor. 
...N. B. G. specializes in advertising businesses, 
farms, ranches and income properties for sale 
throughout the United States. Articles of interest 
to people who want to be their own boss and 
buy their own business should contain helpful 
information which would enthuse and encourage 
people who want to go into business for them- 
selves. . . . Between 300 and 2,000 words in 
length. . . . The encouragement here for (self- 
employed) free-lancers is 144 a word and $2.50 
per photo accompanying article. 


WHAT ARE YOU 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘My Juvenile Success Secrets" and 
"*"My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) | 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. “‘55c per 
1000 words.” Minimum charge, $1 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 
THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








| WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-fiction—That’s my pain. More 
markets now than ever before. Perhaps I can help you 
hit the jackpot. 


If your manuscript is typed and under 5000 words, 
I'll give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. 
If longer, better query first. And don’t forget the return 
postage, JACKSON KING 

Box 175 Sierra Madre, California 


DOING WRONG? 











You may write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance magazine 
writer, I can help you as I am helping some 200 students in my Los Angeles area workshops. $1 per 1000 words— 


Min. $5 per ms. 
9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 


ROSE KING 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Teacher-Student Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individualized 
professional instruction. Each client my pupil. 
of criticism a how-to lesson in writing. 
DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Author of 
Novels, Biographies, Short Stories, Articles, and four 
Broadway Plays. 
FICTION — NON-FICTION — DRAMA 
($.80 per thousand words. Why pay more?) 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 


Each letter 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 








WRITERS’ CLINIC 


219 Montgomery Ave. Springfield, Ohio 
Professional, Xetailed analyses of your manuscripts 
by. seasoned editors. 

Short Stories 

Short-Shorts 
$3.00 minimum up to 3,000 words, $1.00 per thousand 
over 3,000. 
* Summary of novel—$15.00. Detailed analysis—$40.00 up 
to 60,000 words, $1.00 per thousand over 60,000. 








TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
20 Ib. Bond 
One free carbon. Minor corrections and mailed flat. 
50c per 1000 words or 10c per finished page. 
MILDRED HAMILTON 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 


HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Expert rewrites on stories, novels, and all types 
of dramatic material. Send the Ghost—that's 
D.D.!—your problem script. No reading fee. 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Route 2 








824 25th St. 








Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. John Evans, Editor. Issucd 
weekly 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. . . . Edited for 
pulp and paper mill staff and would like frec- 
lancers to submit short news items about per- 
sonnel and plants manufacturing, pulp, paper 
and paperboard. Due to technical nature of field 
feature articles restricted to assignment only. 

. Pays lc to 2c per word at end of each month. 

Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison, Seattle 
99, Wash. Charles F. Clay, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. . . . Uses in- 
formational articles slanted for professional lath- 
ing and plastering industry members only, cover- 
ing jobs, methods, new ideas, equipment, per- 
sonalities, pulse of the industry. Urgently needs 
good photos. Copy and pix should specifically 
bear on lathing and plastcring with eye to im- 
proving craft, helping to make job easier or bet- 
ter. . . . Can offer proficient writers part-time 
assignments in important geographical areas as 
magazine attempts to cover industry world-wide. 

. Articles may earn up to $50; photos, $2 to 
$5. . . . Detailed instructions to writers sent on 
request. 

Proofs, the Dental Trade Journal, 1005 Lib- 
erty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Merwin B. Massol, 
Editor. Issued monthly and supplied free to 
dental supply trade. (A sample copy sent free 
<O any writer on request.) . . . Uses short articles, 
chiefly on selling to dentists. . . . Query first. 

. Pays about $20 for single-page articles, on 
acceptance. .. . Reports in about a week. 

Seward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New York 38, 
N. Y. Ralph B. Seward, Editor. Issued weekly; 
30c a copy, $9.00 a year. . Interested in ar- 
ticles on new merchandising activities regarding 
the sale of coal in the area east of Pittsburgh 
and north of Washington, D. C. Concisely written 
material can run between 1,000 and 1,200 words. 
Not interested in events over a year old... . : At 
50c a published inch, mining the coal is morc 
rewarding than writing about it—but that’s the 
rate. 














EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghostwriting. 


For Consultation Appointment, 


Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz................ $ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
Oe GO CE IU WO UEIII 5 66 65 oo ooo cine oO pubis ermine eia me se 1.50 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station 
Los Angeles 57, California 


PLUS MARKETING 
Phone RE 1-6780 
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Christian Writers Conference 


The seventh annual Christian Writers Con- 
ference and Workshop, will be held January 
27-29, 1955, in the Chicago offices of the 
Christian Writers Institute. 

Such outstanding speakers as William F. 

McDermott, free lance writer, Wesley Hartzell, 
city editor of the Chicago-American, Ken An- 
derson, popular Christian novelist, and Eugenia 
Price, writer and producer of the internation- 
ally famous dramatic radio program, ‘“Un- 
shackled,” will be featured. 
' Designed for both prospective and published 
writers, the lectures will cover magazine and 
book-length fiction for juveniles and adults, 
newspapeer writing, photo-journalism and 
church publicity. Workshops, giving opportuni- 
ty for individual manuscript criticism, will be 
held mornings and afternoons. 

A prize contest will feature awards for the 
best fiction and nonfiction manuscripts slanted 
for Christian Life magazine. : 

Inquiries regarding the Conference should 
be sent to the Christian Writers Institute, 434 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


A Very Tall Man 
Sir: 

The larger the writer’s stature the larger is his 
stature as a man. 


a. 


May I say that I had occasion to write Mr. 
Raymond Chandler inquiring as to his latest 
book, The Long Good-Bye? I had been unable 
to find it anywhere. Mr. Chandler not only re- 
plied immediately via air airmail, but also sent 
me a “mint” copy of his book, that is, a new 
copy, signing his name in it with his best wishes. 
Mr. Chandler had never heard of or from me 
before. In my opinion Raymond Chandler stands 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries in 
more ways than one. 

HAMILTON CRAIGIE, 
R. R. D. No, 1, 
Broooksville, Florida 


Is It Plagiarism? 
Sir: 

I too have experienced Betty Pierce’s night- 
mare. I have written stories inspired by anything 
from a picture in a magazine ad, to a conversa- 
tion overheard on a bus. Sometimes I’ve turned 
the thing into verse, and then suddenly expe- 
rienced the feeling that I’d read the whole 
thing somewhere. 

Once I read a magazine article on Florida and 
the Everglades so fascinating that I turned the 
thing into verse. I was sure I created the verse 
with labor pains, but afterwards got that feeling 
I’d read the poem somewhere. 

ELIZABETH DENISON, 
Salida, Colorado 





YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 


TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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By Auriel Macfie 


ELEVISION is creating new writing stars 
Be well as star actors. One of the bright- 
est of these is a 30-year-old Purple Heart 
veteran named Paddy Chayefsky, whose 
plays have scored one solid hit after another 
on Television Playhouse. 


Recognized by fellow craftsmen as “a real 
pro,” Chayefsky is the author of such 
memorable Playhouse productions as 
“Marty,” “Holiday Song,” “Printer’s Meas- 
ure,” “Bachelor Party,’ “The Big Deal” 
and “The Sixth Year.” 

His most famous television script is 
“Marty,” which was presented on the Play- 
house in May, 1953. This play won a Syl- 
vania Television Award as “the best script 
written directly for television” in 1953. Its 
star, Rod Steiger, also received a Sylvania 
Award as the outstanding television actor 
of the year. “Marty” is now being made 
into a motion picture. 

Chayefsky is one of the few television 
playwrights who seem to have a firm, clear 
understanding of the requirements for 
drama on the living room screen. His plays 
are fundamentally simple stories, “slices of 
life,’ with the emphasis on realism and 
characterization. Plot is secondary. That 
overworked criticism “lack of intimacy” has 
never been applied to Chayefsky’s work. 

Virtually all of Chayefsky’s plays have a 
basis in fact. “Marty,” the story of a man 
seeking a wife to give his life some meaning 
and direction, was “three parts me and the 
other part a composite of guys I knew in 
the Army and elsewhere,” according to the 
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author. “Printer’s Measure” was based on 
Paddy’s own experience in his uncle’s print 
shop. 

A notable exception was “The Sixth 
Year,” which starred Kim Stanley and dealt 
with the near-breakup of a marriage. 
(Chayefsky has been happily married for 
almost five years.) “I picked that one right 
out of the air,” he says. “It was my first ex- 
perience with writing about something I 
knew nothing about.” He wrote the play, 
a tense serious drama, in exactly three days. 


Not all of them come that easily, by any 
means. He had to sweat over “Marty,” 
which he says is probably the best thing— 
structurally, at least—that he has ever done. 
“Bachelor Party,” his favorite play, took 
plenty of hard work, too. The first play he 
ever did for Fred Coe, producer of Play- 
house, was “Holiday Song,” which elicited 
such impressive response from viewers fol- 
lowing its initial presentation in September, 
1952, that it was repeated during the Jewish 
High Holidays last Fall. People of all reli- 
gions acclaimed the story of how a man re- 
gained his faith in God as one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring plays ever presented 
on television. 


Chayefsky himself is a short, husky native 
New Yorker, born and raised in the Bronx. 
He attended De Witt Clinton High School, 
worked in his uncle’s print shop after classes 
and later enrolled at City College of New 
York. While in college, he enlisted in the 
Army and wound up as second gunner in 
a machine-gun squad with the 104th (Tim- 
berwolf) Division. A booby trap encoun- 
tered near Aachen, Germany, gave Cha- 
yefsky an earlier writing start than he had 
anticipated. 

By way of killing time in an Army gen- 
eral hospital in England, he wrote a musical 
comedy and sent it to a special services offi- 
cer for consideration. It was presented at 
the Scala Theatre in the West End and was 
quite a hit. He later worked on “The True 
Glory,” a picture Garson Kanin and Carol 
Reed did for the Army. 


After the war, Chayefsky returned to the 
print shop but left after six months to write 
short stories and documentary films. In time 
he went to Hollywood to work for six weeks 
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on a picture which was not produced. He 
came back to New York, rewrote his screen 
treatment, and submitted it to an agency. 
It was so lengthy—150 pages—that a secre- 
tary forwarded it, by a happy mistake, to 
the literary department. It was then sold to 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and later to Holly- 
wood, where it was produced as “Young As 
You Feel,” starring Monty Woolley. 


Chayefsky, who lives and works in a 
Riverside Drive apartment, sets no tight 
working schedule for himself. “From day to 
day, I know what has to be done,” he says. 
On weekends, he likes to loaf around, take 
a drive or visit friends. Oddly, he does not 
spend much time watching television. 


As for future projects, the youthful author 
says he wants to “try everything,” including 
a novel. His goal is to write “something 
that will stick around a while.” 


Although he has yet to write a comedy 
for Playhouse, Chayefsky insists that to him- 
self everything he writes is, in one way or 
another, funny. “I’m sitting at the type- 
writer in the apartment,” he says, “and I 
call my wife in to listen to a line and we 
both roar. Comes out on television, it’s sad.” 


TV Writers In The News 


Frank Wisbar completed his 250th pro- 
duction for Fireside Theater on Sunday 
morning, November 14. A Compton Adver- 
tising recap of the series shows that the first 
film (1948) cost $7,500 with current aver- 
age costs running $26,000. Script costs have 
jumped from $75.00 (first film) to $1,500, 
the current average. The total cost of all 
productions to date is $5,000,000. . . . Pro- 
ducer Robert Montgomery, director Nor- 
man Felton and scriptwriter Doria Folliat 
won Christopher Awards for “Great Expec- 
tations.” . . . Writer Ted Wear and pro- 
ducer-director Albert McCleery for “Pro- 
claim Liberty,” presented on “Inheritance” 
radio series. . . . Teleplaywright Michael 
Foster and producer-director Frank Wisbar 
for “Crusade without Conscience” on “Fire- 
side Theatre.” Bronze medallions are pre- 
sented to each winner . . . Writers also came 
in for a fair share of the limelight during 
the recent Sylvania Awards Presentations. 

. Robert Alan Arthur’s “Man on a Moun- 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N.Y. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER, 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 





TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage. 

DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25—$2 per yeor 
1650WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 

















Ss Me 4 ‘athe Nr 


MOLLYWOOD TLV. STUDIOS peta y 
Aw for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show J 
you how to write for this terrific new medium. “7 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts. 
T. V. PRODUCERS GUILD 
2875W Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


















CUT YOUR RIBBON COSTS ABOUT HALF 


Now ... an inkless, clear fluid that revives any faded 

one-color ribbon. Writes with factory fresh: eee, _— 
Tike new. Just twenty seconds to app gr gy Ss; 
muss; no stained fingers. Editors like clear, dark. oe 
able ‘manuscripts. Money refunded immediately if not 
satisfied. Try it! Enough fluid to revive two ribbons, 
65c postpaid. 

DOUBLE-LIFE CO. 
Box 5143-W, Long Beach, Calif. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


rience helping writers in publication, 
me ape fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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J ee & 
MIM EOCRAPHING 
ar WHOLESALE PRICES! 


®WE DO BEAUTIFUL 
PROUD OF IT: 






QUALITY, WHITE 
GAPER, GOOD LAYOUTS 
SORAWINGS AT SMALL 
EXTRA COST 
*PROMPT SHIPMENT-- 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
ON REQUEST 











OFFSET DEPARTMENT 









OY inousraies 
ry 1547 $30. CLOVERDALE 
AOS ANGELES I9°CALIF ‘ 














| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 
to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 

WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fla. 








THE EASIEST WAY TO MAKE 
SONGWRITING PAY 
Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! 
My unique method reveals professional secrets, 
includes free recording of your song. Previous 
musical training unnecessary. Make your song- 
writing pay! Write for FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
315 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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taintop” performed on the Television Play- 
house was cited as the “most original script” 
on television... Writer Jim Mosher’s 
“Medic” won the Grand Award. The only 
other time the committee has given this 
award was to “Victory at Sea” ... The 
George Ingersoll Agency in Hollywood an- 
nounces that Ken Enochs, western writer, 
is scripting another “Cisco Kid” for ZIV 
studios entitled ““The Witness.” 


Markets 


Ethel Frank, story editor for Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, says she likes being an edi- 
tor, better than a writer, because “writing 
is much harder work” and “I’m essentially 
lazy.” 

Lazy or not, Miss Frank started a writ- 
ing career at 22 when, fresh from Vassar, 
she turned out screenplays for Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. More recently she’s written 
TV scripts for Television Playhouse, Cameo 
Theater, Lights Out and Ellery Queen. 
Having a first-hand knowledge of writers’ 
problems makes her an exceptionally good 
editor—or so say TV writers in New York 
City. 

“The hardest thing for a television writer, 
particularly those dealing with historical 
characters as Hallmark does, is to get the 
plots to grow out of their characters— 
rather than superimposing it upon the char- 
acters,” she says. “In this case another 
editorial mind can be a great help. 

“My job is to keep the story in line— 
to see that it develops out of the personali- 
ties of the people involved, to cut out wild 
tangents and dead scenes. Conflict between 
people is basic in any scene. If you have 
a dead scene, there’s a flaw in your char- 
acter’s motivation . . . in what he’s driv- 
ing at.” 

Being an old-timer in the medium, she 
can look back over the past six years and 
recall that most of the writers who are 
scripting for Hallmark Hall of Fame today 
started with producer Albert McCleery in 
the days of the old “Cameo Theater.” 

“In those days $200 was a good price 
for a script. Today Hallmark pays $750. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame is a half-hour 
program presented on Sundays from 5:00 
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to 5:30 EST. Every fourth week the pro- 
gram is expanded to a one-hour version... 
sometimes to two hours as, for instance, 
when “Macbeth” was presented in its en- 
tirety. 

The half-hour medium is Miss Frank’s 
prime concern, however. Hallmark is an 
authentic biographical dramatic show, in- 
tended to honor an outstanding personage. 
It likes to emphasize little known incidents 
in the lives of the famous person involved. 
Because of legal complications with rela- 
tives, the program avoids the present and 
confines their selections to public domain 
figures of the past. 

Taboos? Miss Frank says: “Weve got 
plenty of them. . . just like every program 
on television today. Any writer slanting a 
script for Hallmark should be told that we 
are not interested in anything that would 
be deemed immoral, controversial, or un- 
pleasant. We don’t like unhappy endings.” 

Submission should be in the form of a 
two-page outline telling why you nominate 
a specific personage and the line of dra- 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$5,000 from Rinso 

7 Hawaiian Vacations 

2 Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

9 $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 
Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folders and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 


Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 
WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU? rm VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and | 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. l 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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CAN YOU BUILD A BETTER 
MOUSE TRAP? 
CAN YOU WRITE A BETTER 
JINGLE? 


“ 





— —’s’”’ Frozen Sea Food 
Quick to fet; Quick to buy, 


uick to, ake, broil or fry 


— —’s” Frozen Sea Food. 











The writer of this Radio Commercia} Jingle was paid 
$350.00 (No music—just words—$250.00). We know noth- 
ing about today’s Moss e Trap Market but we do know 
there’s a good Market ‘(and money) in Radio Jingles. 
The new FINGLE GUIDE and BUYERS LIST tells you 
How-to-write-"em, Where-to-sell-’em. $1.00 with money- 
back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY POUND RIDGE, N. Y. 























EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable service. Approved editor’s style on 16-Ib. 
or 20-lb. bond pa Extra first and last pages. One 
carbon copy free. Core rrections in spelling, orn; unc- 
tuation, etc. All work jwootreer and mail ‘ou FLAT. 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POS TAGE.” diting and 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New Electric 

















typewriter) 
AGNES ree. 
868 South Pearl, Suite + Denver 9, Colorado 
SONG WRITERS 
An outstanding ethical composing offer that s for 


itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a H MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 

















' WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 

















WRITER’S MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Professional style, neat, and accurate, on 20-Ib. bond, 
mailed flat with stiffener. Free extra first and last pages 
Fone ——— of Later pains 1 and spelling — if desired. 

car copy. 
Additional c carbon copies : Se extra per one thousand words. 


Mail orders to: 


MRS. MARJORIE LINGG 
2158 Irving Park Rd. Chicago 18, lil. 



























NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “‘You-are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read by 
Broadway producers. ‘ 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N.Y. 
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matic action you intend to take with his 
life. 

“You must understand that though we 
receive hundreds of outlines throughout the 
season, many are on the same subject. No 
individual writer can have a monopoly on 
one famed personage. Frankly, we are more 
interested in your angle on the person’s 
life, than in who he is.” 

Hallmark’s taboo of “no unpleasantness” 
is too often ignored by writers. “We get 
a tremendous amount of tragic material, 
and can’t use it.” 

All submissions to Hallmark must be ac- 
companied by NBC’s standard release form. 
Address them to Miss Ethel Frank, Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame, National Broadcasting 
Company, RCA Building, Radio City, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Four Star Playhouse, CBS-TV, Thurs- 
days, 9:30 p. m. EST. This half-hour 
vehicle should be tailored to star Dick 
Powell, Charles Boyer and David Niven, 
who alternate in the drama in addition to 
a guest star. The emphasis, therefore, is 
on characterization rather than plot. The 
story-line should be simple and the fewer 
characters and sets the better. Send out- 
lines to Don Sharpe Agency, 1048 Carol 
Drive, Hollywood 46, California. 

Fireside Theatre is seen on NBC-TV 
Tuesdays at 9:00 EST. This program is in- 
terested in half-hour scripts with a strong 
dramatic emphasis. They'll look at a brief 
outline—or your complete script. Send them 
to Miss Joyce Cook, Script Editor, Frank 
Wisbar Productions, Eagle Lion Studios, 
7234 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California. 
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Utopia No. 1 
(Continued from page 54) 


England. Some of the ads appear in Eng- 
lish, because they’re eye-catching and most 
Norwegians understand English. But I think 
it would be best to ask the paper to translate 
the ad to Norwegian. 

The writer can certainly expect more re- 
sponses if he asks the paper to run his ad 
under a box number. The Norwegians then 
deposit their replies at the newspaper, or 
send them, and the paper forwards them to 
the Stateside writer. 

In your letter you ask about writers pri- 
marily concerned with article and feature 
writing, my advice would be for a writer 
to get some advance commitments from 
American newspapers or magazines, before 
coming to Norway as a free-lancer. There 
are good subjects here for feature articles. 
And the people, everywhere in Norway, are 
cooperative and pleasant to work with. As 
for contributing to Norwegian newspapers 
and magazines—fine, if the writer can turn 
out pieces in Norwegian and get them ac- 
cepted here. 

In your letter you also ask about the cost 
of living. Norway is considered one of the 
least expensive, if not the least expensive 
country in Europe. 

The cheapest way to get here is to travel 
tourist-class aboard a Norwegian-America 
Lines ship, the Stavangerfjord. One-way 
fare is less than $200, considerably less than 
that during the winter off-season. 

A cabin in the mountains should be ideal 
for a writer who really wants to get away 
from it all and be magnificently alone with 
only his genius for company. My Norwegian 
friends are of the opinion that quite a few 
of these cabins are available for rent. But I 
have no statistics to back up their view. 

There are thousands of cabins, in all 
parts of Norway. The cabins are not rotting, 
ramshackle huts. They’re solid, comfortable 
and well-built, with from one to three bed- 
rooms, a fine livingroom (always with a big 
fireplace), kitchen with woodstove (stoves 
in the bedrooms, too). Completely fur- 


(Continued on page 69) 





SELL «w BRITAIN 
The Writer 


THE ONLY RELIABLE MONTHLY 
GUIDE TO BRITISH MARKETS 
PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY FOR 35 YEARS 


SEND $3 FOR 1 YEAR'S 
ONLY SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Room 9, Anchor Press Works, 
Tiptree, Colchester, Essex, England 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
poetry lc per line. Extra first and last sheets. 
Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








ELLEN BROWN 





‘YOUR ‘STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


This “different’’ . tells you what to do . 
shows you how to do does it for you by rewritin 
parts of your story. The ‘cost ‘s for a story und nder 8000 
words. No waiting: work received today is read today . . . 
and given 2000 words of help tomorrow. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
a a * * * * * >» * = 


* on * 





LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 
signed for limited purses. Any subject, poetry 
or prose, any length. Query first, please. 


NONPAREIL PRESS Syracuse, Indiana 








A tisket, a tasket 

I’ve got a little basket 

It’s just full of wasted writing 
That no critic finds exciting 

Editors no doubt agree 

They’re tired of saying “no” to me 
What’s the secret of success 

To get just one to tell me “yes”? 
Write for free brochure... 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
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By Pat Fulford 


| geese of top magazines who have re- 
ceived more than their share of begin- 
ners’ work often put a stop to it by an- 
nouncing that “This market is closed to all 
but professionals.” Where does this leave 
the beginner who is seriously considering 
cartooning as his life work? It leaves him 
right back at the beginning where he should 
have started in the first place—at the door 
of the smaller magazines where he belongs. 

Instead of agonizing over why the editor 
of a leading magazine has turned down his 
gags, he should concentrate on the five 
and ten dollar markets who may be very 
glad to buy from him. If he can’t sell 
there, he can’t sell anywhere. If he makes 
between twenty-five and fifty small sales in 
a year or less, then, and not before, should 
he try out the better magazines. There are 
hundreds of trade publications all over the 
country using cartoons. These are listed in 
various places. One, $5.00, is Printer’s Ink 
Directory of House Organs, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor & Pub- 
lisher’s Year Book which is included with 
the $6.50 subscription, lists many trade and 
house organ publications. N. W. Ayers 
Directory which may be obtained in the 
local libraries, or bought from their Phila- 
delphia office for $10. 

Though a beginner’s work may match 
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the professionals in drawing, it is often the 
gag which has prevented a sale. 

A switch on another gag may be easy to 
sell to middle and smaller magazines, but 
not at the top where the editors can name 
where and when they first saw it, and ten 
other switches on the very same gag. What 
is the beginner up against when he submits 
through the mail to a major market? In- 
person calls are often limited to those who 
have sold the magazine in the last six 
months. That applies to the professionals 
—beginners don’t often get on an “in-per- 
son” list. The professional may have stopped 
selling a particular magazine for six months 
for any number of reasons. The main reason 
usually is that his gags aren’t up to his 
regular output—he may be in a slump. The 
editor may have bought too many from a 
certain cartoonist and may want to give 
him a rest to get more variety into the 
gags. The cartoonist may have been sick or 
away for some reason. It doesn’t bother him 
that the door is closed temporarily. If he’s a 
professional, he knows he will sell that 
magazine again. Once he’s “off the list” he 
mails in his work just the same as any be- 
ginner. Naturally his work is looked at with 
more care than that of an unknown. When 
he makes a few sales through the mail, he 
again calls on the editor in person. The 
beginner’s work is looked at by trained as- 
sistants who know from the very first draw- 
ing whether or not it’s worth bothering 
with. If it is up to standard, and the gags 
are good, the editor sees them. He may or 
may not buy any. When the editor says he 
is looking for fresh, new talent and origi- 
nality, what he’s really saying is: “If you 
can draw cartoons as well as any of the 
professionals who appear in my book, and 
your gags are better than theirs, there’s a 
chance I will buy them.” 

If no one in any of the smaller maga- 
zines has found a single cartoon worth five 
dollars, or five cents, it’s logical to assume 
that the Saturday Evening Post won't find 
any merit in that beginner’s work either. 


Late Cartoon News 


Playboy, 11 E. Superior Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Hugh Hefner says the need now is for 
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gag material for cartoonists to draw up. 
Sophisticated sex gags and “whatever in- 
terests a playboy” are paid for at $10 a 
gag. About twelve cartoons are published 
monthly here and $25 is paid on acceptance 
for them. 


Tracks,. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. Ted 
O’Meara buys three or four gags on the 
railroad business every month. Inked roughs 
okayed. Five dollars each for jokes, using 
seven or eight per issue; $15 flat for car- 
toons, on acceptance. 


Westways Magazine, 2601 S. Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. This maga- 
zine, which is sometimes overstocked, seems 
to be in the market now for gags on motor- 
ing and travel. Using about five a month, 
Editor Lowell Butler pays $10, on accept- 
ance, and will buy the inked rough. 


Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Arthur 
Jenkins says they want general gags, don’t 
particularly want farm subjects. Use about 
eight a month, seldom buying from the 
inked rough because it usually is not good 
enough to print. Twenty dollars and up on 
acceptance. Spots and humorous verse are 
bought occasionally at $5 and $10. Keep 
cartoon batches small, and be sure to en- 
close return postage. 


Banking, 12 E. 36th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Banking and finance gags are bought 
steadily right through the year. About 
twelve used per issue by Editor William 
Kuhns. Payment is $10 flat to all, and a 
finished drawing is always required. Ac- 
ceptance pay. 

Laugh Book, 438 N. Main Street, 
Wichita, Kans. Charley Jones, editor-pub- 
lisher, buys seven gags per issue for this 
cartoon book monthly. He wants a finished 
drawing too. Payment is $25 on acceptance. 
Humorous verse of 4 to 8 lines and short 
written humor is paid for at 2c a word, 
and 25c a line for poems. General subjects 
for cartoons. Be sure to enclose return 
postage here. 


Today's Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Ill. An in and out of the market 
magazine, this monthly uses about four 
gags per issue. On kids, family, athletics, 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller —_ Lo 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producteg selling gags. A complete analysis of oes 
humor. Fully illustrated. 

Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and ie Tg 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. . $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. ...... $2.00 

Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 77° "sia'tsfa°* ** 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, professional work. 60 cents per thousand words 
includes: 20-lb. bond paper, spelling, punctuation, and 
grammatical corrections, free carbon. 


H &H TYPING SERVICE 


Box 102 Roanoke, Illinois 














“How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons: 





Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how te 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 














REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy-Corrections—65¢ per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 








It’s KING SIZE! Every issue anes with NEWS — 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — TOONS — SPECIAL 
ES ee eee GALOR th MARKET TIPS— 
LISTS — apt lad LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE RTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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No: ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 
ing author. 


Wnite first 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, promptly. First quality paper, 
free carbon, 60c per thousand words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
560 W. 165th St. New York 32, N. Y. 








) 

» 

For Authors 
) Complete book and booklet production and distri- 
: bution assistance. Send for free folder. 

7 THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

> Pamphlet? Distributing Ce., Inc. 

) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 















PP PBB PAD PIPPIN IPA IRIIIA 9, 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 












WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the ge | and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
— the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 

correaty in Bowe publications. Not a 
“tell ow” but a SHOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free partieulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 9. _Box 104 Laceyville, Penasyivenic 








REVISION — GHOSTWRITING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghostwriting ae expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FREE mar keting advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction book-len manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 
Coreen WRITERS’ &.. SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
Box 627 Dept. Montreal, 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
x any TWO PUBLISHERS you che choose. 
co pase 000 | RDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL ding 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
WRITER'S oo 1, Pont, W. D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 1 MU 7-5690 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter—Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
rections in spelling, puncuation, grammar 
Apprri 1ONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 
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outdoors, with W. W. Bauer, M.D., in 
charge. Payment is $25 on acceptance. 
Inked roughs okay here. Keep batches small 
and don’t forget return postage. A few spot 
drawings are also wanted, with payment 
at $15. 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. About twelve gags per 
month on such subjects as building, con- 
struction and maintenance, and food serv- 
ices, are bought by J. W. Jenson, Associate 
Editor. Payment is $7, on acceptance, for 
cartoons. Taboos are bars, alcoholic bev- 
erages, nightclubs. 


Smiles @ Mirth, Room 1904, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. This is a good 
magazine for girly stuff. Though payment 
is low—five dollars for the inked rough, 
and on publication (usually within a 
month) tons of cartoons are bought. Harold 
Hersey wants gags featuring glamour girls 
and buys up to eighty gags per issue for this 
bi-monthly. Cover designs are paid for by 
arrangement. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., is out of the 
market for the present and no more car- 
toons are wanted. They are overstocked 
for the next year and may discontinue using 
cartoons altogether. Hold batches until fur- 
ther notice. 


Fun Parade & Buddies, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 22, N. Y. This is another girly 
market using quite a few gags in each issue 
of these two bi-monthlies. Roughs are 
usually not suitable for printing, says Editor 
Leon Harvey, but he would use them if they 
were ready to go. Five dollars on each ac- 
ceptance here. Prompt return if a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is included with 
submissions. 





Poetic Deficiency 
Though a poet’s esthetic life is filled 
With sonnets and lyric cadenzas, 
It’s also fraught with trauma due 
To the absence of dollars and cenzas. 
Marjorie Hogg 
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Editor of the Year 


Sir: 

My nomination for WriTErR’s Dicest’s Editor- 
of-the-Year is Mr. Peter V. K. Funk, of Faith 
Today. 

Having read about Faith Today in Wrirer’s 
Dicest, I sent a package of tracers to him. Of 
these he kept two, particularly noting an 800- 
word script I’d been unhappy and apologetic 
about. 

Those words I hadn’t expected to hear, “Will 
you take $50—,” both inspired me to get on with 
some serious work I’d been afraid to tackle, and 
humbled me. 

Those words brought to a focus something I’d 
been suspecting—that things written in real hu- 
mility, as though I’m tapping on my own heart, 
sell. I guess no man can ever be truly great who 
has not in some way known humility. 

Mr. Funk has not bought everything I’ve sent 
him, but when he has not, he has let me down 
easily. For one short story which has given me 
trouble, he took time to write a page and a half 
critique. I appreciate that. He is the kind of 
editor who does not keep knocking a working 
writer down. 

For an ability to project himself into a writer’s 
mind; for his understanding of a teeth-gritting, 
determined writer who nevertheless feels wicked 


when stealing time out from family and house- 
hold activities to touch a typewriter; for a de- 
lightful sense of humor; for sympathy and under- 
standing for human beings, and humane treat- 
ment of writers; and for his own successful work 
in building up a good book—I hereby nominate 
Peter V. K. Funk for Editor-of-the-Year. 

Betty Hury SAuNDERs, 

165 East Third Street, 

Oswego, New York 


Tales From Turkey 
Sir: 

Will you let the boys know that I am living 
in Turkey and would like to hear from anyone 
desirous of obtaining first-hand info on this land 
of olives, donkeys,rakee, etc. (Rakee is a licorice- 
flavored liquor which turns smoky when you add 
water. ) 

Had my mattress fluffed the other day. The 
Turkish mattress fluffer, his bow-like instrument 
just a-twanging and he grimly trying to keep the 
flying cotton out of his eyes . . . but hold on a 
moment! Drop me a line to see if the poor guy 
was matted down or not! 

Britt HAtstTepD 
PK 148 
Ankara,Turkey 





the highest paying market. 


the next time. 


between writers and editors. 


self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


Box 66 
East Aurora 
New York 





WHY WAIT? 


If you have been planning to ask for help with your literary problems, why hesitate 
longer? Why not send us one of your best manuscripts and let us give you an honest 
appraisal of its values? If it is salable, we’ll do everything possible to assure you of reaching 


If it has merit but needs revision, we'll tell you how to go about making it salable and 
then try to sell it for you after you have made the prescribed changes. If it is completely 
unsalable we will tell you why and advise you how to avoid making the same mistakes 


Never before has there been the tremendous and varied demand for written material— 
novels, paper-back books, television and radio scripts—the market is wide open in every field. 
Our staff is experienced in writing for the theatre, radio, television, novels and all 
types of magazines, as well as preparing material for newspaper and magazine publication. 
Our service includes criticism, suggestions for revision, selling and maintaining close contacts 


WE ARE LARGE ENOUGH TO COMMAND ATTENTION BUT SMALL 
ENOUGH TO GIVE EVERY CLIENT PERSONAL SERVICE. 


We charge one dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script, as a 
reading fee, which should accompany all manuscripts. This fee will be refunded when the 
manuscript is sold and the usual 10% commission will be charged. Please enclose a stamped, 


Dorothy Call and Associates Telephone: 
Literary Agents 


1932 
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by Leo Shull 


ERE ARE NAMES of producers who are 
H actively engaged in Broadway stage 
work and who option plays at the rate of 
two or three at a time: 

The Producer's Theatre, 1545 Broadway. 
Plaza 7, 6900. They have several under 
consideration, and one in the works. Robert 
Whitehead heads the production. 


Carmen Capalbo & Stanley Chase. They 
intend producing several shows this com- 
ing year. 138 W. 48th St., Columbus 5, 
4110. 

Michael Abbott, 15 East 48th St. He is 
a young, energetic producer with one pro- 
duction to his credit last season. 

Gant Gaither, c/o David Lipsky, 230 W. 
41st St. He has optioned 4 plays this sea- 
son and continues buying new script prop- 
erties. 

Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd St., Colum- 
bus 5, 6170. They are short of plays and 
are on an extensive search for several prop- 
erties. Lawrence Langner and Theresa 
Helburn are the administrators. 


I. B. Joselow, 720 Fifth Ave.., Plaza 7, 
2573. He is a wealthy new arrival to the 
producing ranks and will probably option 
several plays this year. 

Aldrich &@ Myers, 22 E. 60, Plaza 5, 
¥503. A very successful producing team. 
Last year they optioned a half dozen plays 
although they produced only one. 

George Abbott, 630 Fifth Ave. A prolific 
producer and director. Has about a dozen 
associates reading scripts in his office. 
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The New York Times, in its Sunday, De- 
cember 12th, Magazine section has an arti- 
cle about playwrights. Gilbert Millstein in- 
tervicwed a dozen or more playwrights on 
the subject of the “Opening Night” and 
here are some of his findings: 

There is an ordeal of fire on opening 
night and few playwrights can withstand 
the withering blast. Each writer reacts in 
a different way. Having suffered through 
the writing, or gestation period, and the 
waiting for the “option” period, and then 
the rehearsal sessions, he cannot face that 
opening night audience. 

“Tt’s a trauma,” said one. “It’s like seven 
unhorsed critics riding at me. I get drunk,” 
said another. There is temporary aphasia, 
acute depression, spiraling garrulousness, a 
pressing need to avoid or make human 
contact. 

George S. Kaufman, after 30 years in 
the theatre, says, the only way to face it 
is to take an anesthetic. At his last open- 
ing, Kaufman showed up 5 minutes before 
the end of the play, “The Solid Gold Ca- 
dillac.” His co-author, Howard Teichman 
said, “I have never been more frightened 
of anything in my life” on opening night. 

N. Richard Nash, author of “The Rain- 
maker” which was sold a few weeks ago 
to films for a third of a million dollars, says 
he walks the streets for the greater part of 
the opening night. 

Horton Foote gets the impression that 
everything is being done on the stage in 
slow motion. 

Abe Burrows (“Guys and Dolls”) and 
George Axelrod, (“Seven-Year Itch”) at- 
tempt to speed things up by standing at 
the back of the house, exerting body 
English, like one does against a pin-ball 
machine. 

Moss Hart has twice been overcome by 
amnesia. Once he went into his bedroom 
to get something, carefully took off his 
clothes and went to bed, then remembered 
what he had come in for, and dressed 
again. 

Robert E. Sherwood once went to a rail- 
road station, got on the train and rode to 
Washington, then remembered he was due 
on Broadway instead, and had not taken 
the trolley. 
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S. N. Behrman does not attend his open- 
ing nights. 
* * * 


Some technical stuff: 

Plays are supposed to run two hours and 
scripts are supposed to be about 120 pages, 
or one minute of playing time per page. 

The first act is usually 50 pages, the 
second 40 pages, the third, 30 pages. 

Staged, the last act of a play usually be- 
gins at 10:30 p. m. At 10:20 you can pass 
theatre after theatre and see the intermis- 
sion crowd outside, having a cigarette. 

Musicals are traditionally two-acters. 
Each act runs about an hour and inter- 
missions come at 10 p. m. on the dot. 
Musicals begin with an “opening” produc- 
tion number, finish the first act with a 
“production number” meaning the whole 
ensemble is on-stage. The second act be- 
gins with a “production number” and ends 
with a full production number, the or- 
chestra roaring away on all instruments. 

Dramatic plays with one set, today 
budget themselves at about $50,000. An 
additional set costs an additional 10 to 15 
thousand dollars. 

Theatres rent for 35% of the gross, with 
a $5,000 a week guarantee as a minimum. 

A producer has to raise $50,000 to get 
your show opened on Broadway, even if it 
should have only 7 characters and a mini- 
mum or “bare” set. 

A playwright must get a minimum of 
$100 for an option and that $100 is for 
only one month. The arrangement conti- 
nues for three months or sometimes 6 
months at $100 a month, after which the 
minimum becomes $150 a month. These 
are the Dramatist’s Guild requirements. For 
more data you can write the Guild at 6 
East 39th St., New York City. Member- 
ship in the Guild is about $25 a year. 

Scripts are typed on thin paper, six 
copies at a time. You can get a profes- 
sional script typist to do a standard style 
of bound play for you for about $30 or 
$40 for 6 copies. We always recommend 
Dorothy Albert because she handles work 
for celebrities, who are very demanding, 
and is aware of current demands. She is 





DEAR WRITER: 


Have you sold your writing? Are you 
now selling?—-Or, are you trying for that 
first check? 


WHAT IS YOUR DIFFICULTY? 


Do you have a good idea for a story, 
but just can’t get started at the task of 
putting it into a manuscript so it can 
be submitted to editors? 

Is your story written, but not salable? 


WASTE NO MORE TIME! 


Write to me today and tell me what 
your difficulty is and let me carefully 
analyze your work. A thorough study 
will be made of your problem—and 
then—we’ll discuss the most effective 
help for you. 


Write for free particulars and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Pomona, California 








1534 Shirley Place 





WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an' ay Seige A oe 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


f RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The Some 
market open to the inex: seruperieneed w writers—and the on 

where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If = "have 
to earn the low 


SVEN ILE M. MAGAZINES inealy teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. ES for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


ITS TIME TO WRITE ABOUT JULY, 


in January—if editors are going to buy it In A 
Get the NEW, practical IT'S TIME TO WRITE—a per- 
petual calendar showing busy professionals and new 
writers the seasonal material to complete —" for 
publication deadlines. Only $1 (no C.O.D.) to 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE 
700 So. Umatilla Way Denver 23, Colorado 
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at 74 West 89th St., Trafalgar 7 81 48. 
However there are many other fine typists. 





SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by large successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. Send your song material today for 
FREE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $5, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 


* * * 


Many professional writers have told us 
that a play usually can be written in three 
weeks if it has been thought out and 
“blocked” out beforehand. 

If you have the plot, or continuity, plus 
the characters well conceived, the actual 
“dialoging” should take three weeks for 
the first draft. 

Ernest Hemingway once wrote an elabo- 
rate explanation of the way he works, 
with diagrams and plot outlines. We dis- 
covered that many professional writers use 
this system. In Hollywood, all writers work 
this way, and we would venture that is the 
chief reason why American films are so 
popular. The story is clear, clever, and 
well developed. Once it gets into produc- 











“SERVING THE SOUTHWEST" 
» Neat, Dependable. Spelling and Punctuation Cor- 
Accura ~~ Se Proofread. Mailed Flat. A ved 

Editorial dg) on 20-Ib. Bond, 75c =! 1000 words—10% 
discount over 10,000 words. Carbon Special Instruc- 
tions Invited. Excellent References. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

LaRENE PROWSE 
911 So. Weymouth San Pedro, California 
TErminal 3-9474 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 115,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


tion, we have another story. The butcher- 
ing takes place in the production. 

A good exercise for writers, is to synop- 
size in a dozen sentences, a favorite play 


1255 N. Gordon St. 





EARLE C. BERGMAN 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 





struction has been planned. 





and see how well the structure, or con- 














ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories which won't 
sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 
master the tricks of the trade. 

If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 
keep you from selling your stories, you need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 
who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 

For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 
results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 
manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories 
and books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit 
each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
from you. I'll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, ge vos as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will s Mad your peo pemeyy and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for sory material. our writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important t you—your manuscripts 
will, seems salable. 
finest piece of writing 

pence ge p Pape hel 





fing lnsteection I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen a a books. 
‘ . Wish I had it years 0,” says another of the many 

Dgicaliy sound and tested training me 

this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 


hundreds of sa 
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Utopia No. 1 
(Continued from page 61) 


nished. Woodshed and privy and nearby 
spring. No electricity, generally, but plenty 
of kerosene lamps in the cabin. And, within 
reasonable distance, a place where supplies 
can be bought. If there’s a stream nearby, 
fishing rights would likely be included in 
the rental price. Rent for one of these 
cabins runs between $4 to $7 a month. The 
renter might have to pay extra for fuel 
(wood) but that wouldn’t amount to much. 

As for other accommodations away from 
the cities, I know of one Norwegian couple 
who are renting a small house on a farm 
about 20 miles from Oslo. The extra little 
house, built since the war, has a big living 
room with a huge picture-window, which— 
unlike so many picture-windows in the 
States—frames a magnificent view. Two 
bedrooms, one of which could be used as a 
study. A kitchen, with electric stove and 
woodstove, running water (cold). Plenty of 
closets, cabinets, and hall space. Rented 
unfurnished, except for stoves in the rooms 
and some kitchen equipment. Rent per 
month for the house: $7. Electricity, and 
wood for the stoves, are extra, but are small 
expenses. Houses like this are probably 
few but a writer might be lucky. 

Housing in cities, however, is not prom- 
ising to say the least. In Oslo, Norwegians 
put their names on a list and wait for years 
before getting space in an apartment house. 

However, if by some miracle, our Nor- 
way-bound writer should get a response 
to an ad asking for a room in Oslo, he 
could expect to pay about $8.50 a month, 
for a furnished room. For one room and 


a small kitchen, with hot and cold run- 
ning water, and, possibly a small refrig- 
erator, the price would be about $14. For 
a house or an apartment in Oslo—but, 
why discuss it? — there just ain’t any 
available. 

As for the food, this is considerably 
cheaper in Norway than it is back home. 
Eating in lower-price-class restaurants in 
Oslo, the writer could get by on, say: $1.40 
a day—breakfast, a fairly light lunch, and 
a substantial evening meal. If the writer 
buys his food and prepares it himself he 
can get by on $1.00 per day. 

Bachelors might be interested in know- 
ing that the Norwegian girls are lovely, 
intelligent, friendly,and can be understood, 
even though they speak Oxford English. 
And young American maiden ladies will 
find that Norway is lousy with tall, hand- 
some, strong, silent, modest Viking lads. 

Do you wonder how a person can con- 
centrate in this winters’ paradise? 

It certainly is hard for me to set my- 
self a serious schedule until the Norwegian 
summer is over. And I won't really get 
rolling until late October, when the drizzle 
and rain and fog sets in. 

From January through April of this year 
I wrote two drafts of an 8,000-word novel. 
I’m on the third rewrite now, after spending 
the summer helping my father-in-law with 
farm work—and raising a garden. 

My novel is built, in part, around the 
effect of Norwegian culture, customs, and 
mores on two Americans. 


WARREN GRINDE 
Klofta stasjon, Norway 
Vang, Gjerdrum, 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s zine. Each issue is read by 
sears, writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ncies and newspaper men throughout the United 
Seca, Gee. and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1 50. 

Copy with money + taal or check for March issue must 
vende us by February 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
iteins or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











TIRED OF COUNTING CHARACTERS AND 
WORDS? Let Copi-Counter do it for you! 
This precision dial gauge, graduated in picas, 
inches and agates, counts lines on a typewritten 
pase (or pages) and characters in a typewritten 
ine. Total character or word count of an entire 
manuscript can be had in a matter of seconds. 
Comes complete with leather case and instruc- 
tions for $4.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
oo H. Nellen, Jr., P.O. Box 106, Broomall, 

a. 





ae CONTEST CHART FOR 1955 NOW 
EADY. Complete rules. Also names of win- 
aaa in 1954. Chart plus next summer’s sup- 
plement, $1.00. Stella Weston Tuttle, P. O. 
Box 392, Miami, Florida, 





SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade 
journal of humor, published monthly by Na- 
tional Association = Gagwriters; $4 per year. 
Write George Lew PrP. ©. _ 835, Grand 
Central Station 17, , = York City. 


EXPERT on British customs, speech, dialects 
and the British scene. Assistance available, 
modest cost. Paul DuPre, Box 22, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on ee Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, 13. 


DO YOU KNOW “WHAT’S COOKING IN CON- 
TESTS?” This is a monthly contest magazine 
full of TIPS, HINTS and RESEARCH to help 
you WIN. e cover all nationally advertised 
Rebus Word Puzzle and Statement Contests. A 
new $1000.00 FIRST PRIZE Contest now open to 
all subscribers. Send for free sample copy. Rob- 
as Ss — 7352 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg, 

ori 


“a TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,” Columns, Cartcons, Fillers. Mg a 
Stories, Articles, Comics to $10. 06 2 
from each newspaper. Mere than + 000 Sailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, oF et) copy 
oY **175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features”’ 
included with Folio. American Feature ee 
dicate, Dept. 206, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 
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WRITERS—Get ‘‘Interjections.’’ Master collection 


of Caangettonas, 5 spometees, expletives, oaths, 
etc. $1. Prof. Cly Crobaugh, Box 8880, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


CHILE—Want to know anything about Chile? 
Questions answered and photos forwarded on 
request. I’ll do my best to satisfy curiosity or 
interest on any topic but you'll have to send 
at least two dollars for eac uestion for I am 
saving money for a trip California. Casilla, 
6081 Correo 5, Miss Lidia Morelli. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO 'O $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WDS3, Carlsbad, California. 


FOR SALE: BY AUTHOR—First editions of MUR- 
DERERS OF GENIUS. Designed for thinking, 
talented, artistic people. Rare book (only 2,5000 
in existence). “‘Food-for-thought”’ type literature. 
Autographed if requested. Clothbound, 240 pp. 
% discount ($3.00 list). Send $2.00 to Lyle Sax- 
ton, Canby, Oregon. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 75. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


A DRESS SHOP in your home. No investment. 
Liberal sales commissions. Write Bellecraft 
Fashions, 111 ZN Eighth Ave., New York. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 

..big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazin Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-J, s Angeles 15. 


MAKE MONEY WITH CROSSWORDS—50 Puzzle 
Sheets—23x23 squares—$1.50 den aid. List of 
markets and constructors sul 1.00 postpaid. 
L. Lounsbery, Stone Ridge, N 























HAVING PARTY? Handmade stuffed dates direct 
from Greenwich Village. $1. 7 to Wolcott, 40 
Horatio St., N. ¥. C. 14, N. 

IT’S TIME TO WRITE—Busy editors buy manu- 
sutete (on an average) five months ahead of 
publication. Smart writers work SIX months 
ahead of publication. IT’S TIME TO WRITE 
is a perpetual calendar of seasonal ideas and 
leads, eae you all yeer ys what omeeee 
are THINKING ABOUT. Send $1 to: IT’S TIME 
TO WRITE, NT00 So. Umatilla Way, Denver 23, 
Colorado. 





ASK ME ay gg about the romantic South- 
west—3 for $2.00. Letters remailed from Santa 
Fe. RR 3, Box 23, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? Old ribbons wee S like new 
again if revived with our restorer rial bottle 
(saves cost of 3 new ribbons) 25c. Write to: 
Novex Company, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; Expect something Odd! Pacific, 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


ONCE A PSYCHIATRIST’S PATIENT, always a 
Psychiatrist’s Patient? Were you Cur or 
Confused by your Psychiatrist? I want brief 
ease history for or against. No names, please. 
Box 1026, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





25% OF SALE for market tip. Professional 
Writer, Box H-2. 


“HOW TO WRITE short stories that sell,’’ 
“Writing for the market,” “Short story writing 
for beginners.” All three $1.00. ac 
MDee oducts, PO Box 501, Sunnyvale, Calif. 








YOUR MONEY BACK if you can’t memorize 
thousands of new vocabulary words while you 
sleep — with sleep-learning — the revolution in 
education. Illustrated booklet tells astonishing 
results . .. how to make device simply, chea 4 

no mechanical experience necessary. (Pric 
2. 00) Sleep-Learnin rch Association, lia 
S. 38th Avenue (A-12) Omaha 3, Nebraska. 








ee 





ee 


WANTED: TWO WRITERS WHO ARE NOT 
“STUFFED SHIRTS” not college teachers. One 
who has written verse and sold it, and who 
is sympathetic to Replnning versifiers. One who 
has written and sold sufficient fiction preferably 
one book published by a legit publisher, and 
who has the same sympathy for beginners. Ex- 
cellent part time opportunity. Give ge in 
your first letter. Each applicant will be given 
a attention, and duties will not gin 

fore summer of 1955. Opening with very old 
and highly reputable organization. Writer’s 
Digest, Box H. 8, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





— BOOKS. Catalog, literature, Free. 
New York Labor News Company, Dept. A. 
61 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York. 





LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25¢ each. 
mee oa Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Instructions, 25c. Fran- 
kel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 





NEW ORLEANS POSTMARK! Letters remailed, 
25c each (coin). Confidential. Ralph Alciatore, 
6245 Vicksburg St., New Orleans, La. 





HIDDEN EMPIRES by OREON MARIE McKEE, 
College Publishing PP ~ gg 
book in country-wide book sales—$2.95. Auto- 
graphed copies available. Advocated timber for 
aspiring-novelist study, O. M. McKee, Box 257, 

Delray Beach, Florida. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—Wonders—Guide.”’ Revolution- 
ary new method revealed by Nard King, New 
York hypnologist. Amazing book—writer’s lib- 
rary “‘must.’’ Send $2.00 Grefundable) to: Sky- 
haven, Dept. W4, Newfoundland, N. J. 








WOMAN WRITER, 45, desires exchange of ideas 
with other writers on “Classic vs Contemporary 
Literature and Art.’”’ Write: Post Office Box 
443 Wm. Penn Annex, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, finest quality. 
100 Ripplefinsh letterheads and envelopes, plus 
100 personalized postcards. Attractively printed. 
$3.00 post paid. George Krause, 1503 Bryant 
Avenue, New York 60, New York. 





MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS HELP RESEARCH! Send 
a quarter for a sample clipping, a dollar for 
five clippings or two dollars for a dozen clip- 
pings. Sent air mail. Refund if we fail. Writers 
Research Clipping Service, 6632—32nd Ave., 
Hyattsville, Md. 





WRITERS—TROUBLE PLOTTING? Try mine. 
Fresh Png daily, $1.00 each. Ernest 8. Kelly, 
514 Indian Grove, Toronto 9, Ont. Canada. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





WRITERS, ATTENTION PLEASE! My life story 
would inspire and encourage — a. I 
am unknown, so my autobiograp a need 
subsidizing. To earn money for pu lishing it, I 
want to collaborate with a q writer ‘or 
@ magazine article on 50-50 basis. I have no ‘‘suc- 
cess secrets’? except happiness! But, I have: sur- 
vived three automobile accidents; been a para- 
plesic for 26 years; graduated from a high school 

never attended; propelled my wheelchair the 
distance around the world; been an editor and 
publisher of a oagesine) had many hobbies from 
Astronomy to Zoology. LeRoy Burnette, 979 Brice 
Avenue, Lima, Ohio. 





“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” magazine tells how 
to earn money by mail. Dime _ brin of pomete 
and special < % need offer. Siege 
New York 12, 


84, 





LETTERS REMAILED from New York City 25 
conte. Ra Teichner, 70 Strong Street, New York 
8, ° 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21x28", 75c Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


a - taippuamaeeel STORY. See Keenan’s ad on page 


TYPEWRITER COVERS. _ Red, green, blue or 
clear plastic. $1.00 post aid. SIZE, please! 
Plastic Novelties, 7237 8 Capitol Hwy., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


FREE ‘vacation in Colorado.’”’ No Puzzles. No 
Gimmicks. Open to writers—Detail on Request, 
ye nine Travel Guide, 1950 Curtis St., Denver, 

olorado. 


TAKE A TRIP—BY MAIL! Valentines, cards, 
. letters remailed, 25c each. Washington, D. C. 
postmark. Eleanor Werner, 6410 — Stoneham 
Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


BEGINNERS! “Department Letters’’ earn up to 
200 monthly. Pamphlet, $1.00. ‘‘Begin to Sell.’’ 
amphlet, 1.00. OP HAT ENTERPRISES, 

9 York Street, Angola, New York. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold exchanged. Money- 
saving values. List ‘0c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
chage, 124 Marlborough | Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Who’s BIG SHOT? Read “ “The Villagers,’’ $1.00 
Kids pestering? ‘“‘DOODLEBUG”’ colorit, ide. 
TOP HAT ENTERPRISES, 9 York Street, 
Angola, New York. 


POETS: ees tions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on cael of self-addressed, ~h- ~ envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH. A _ National gazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


WANTED: FINANCIAL BACKING; 28 years re- 
search. Biblical book. Astronomical verification 
—Universities here—abroad. Challenge world. 
Greatest chronological discovery ever made. 
Sales potential unlimited—layman, Assyriolo- 
gist’s, Bible students. Astronomical planet charts 
to a decimal—astrologers take notice. True date, 
planetary chart for the Exodus never before 
discovered. The evolution of a pups to Christ. 
Chart date of the crucifixion. H. HOYAUX— 
care of General Delivery, Gardena, California. 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Articles, markets, tips, etc. Send for 
free sample. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed 25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 





APPLIANCES, cameras, watches! Large whole- 
sale catalogue! C a Company, 6806WD—20th 
Ave., Brooklyn 4, 





TRADE MAGAZINES. See late copies through our 
easy-to-get-acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, 
covering all lds. Current List FREE. Com- 
mercial Engraving Publishing Company, 34AN 
North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 
technique. Free Brochure. Box 847 (B-1), Ocean 
Park, Calif. 





ADVERTISE in 29 daily-weekly newspapers in 
Florida (magazine section). 30 words $6. Total 
circulation 280,427. Pennebaker — Advertising, 
Kerrville, Texas. 





WANT A JOB IN SEATTLE or the Puget Sound 
Country? Eousent r “Help Wanted,’’ Columns 
airmailed $1.00 eters remailed ‘10c. Craw- 
fords, P.O. Box 48, Bremerton, Wash. 





LADIES! “Easy gry at Home’’ fives com- 

lete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 

= canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 
enna. 
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DEAR WRITER. Are you at your wit’s end— 
your Lrg time, talent and know-how being 
waste: ou need a shot of inspiration. 
You will find it in the masterful ok ‘Success 
at your Command.” Honored by the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society. For autographed 
copy send $1.00 to Ann eee 5909 Troost 
Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif 


ah RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
poste a pc ty —— Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kiipat ck, Sko 1. 


PHYSICIAN WITH INTERESTING professional 
experience in India, now practising in New 
— like to contact a TV woman-writer. 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEE WEEK—EZ Longhand Sys- 
tem. $2.00, returnable. Zinman, 215-W West 91, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS, forwarding for mobile 
ple, $5 a year; remailing two for 25c. Details 
5 $10 Pacific Building, 


ee. Seward’s Services, 


Miami, Florida. 
BEGINNING WRITERS! BE WISE! Start with 

the Juveniles. 101 Ideas for Juvenile Articles. 
Send $1.00. Kay, 442 E. Market St., Long Beach, 


Calif 


SEND FOR RHYTHM IN WRITING—a fascinating 
analysis of the creative mind. ie ty: highly by 
readers. Ve helpful. $1.00. KR. N. Risser, 
30 W. Bayard Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


AMBITIOUS STUDENTS i interested =. ions 
chology, send for free copy MODERN PSY- 
OLOGIST. HSU, Box SOINSWD. beltine- 

field, Missouri. 


“FATHER OWNED A CIRCUS” the fabulous 
novel now in fourth printing. Autographed 
pe ies oo wg Evans, 709 Merchants Bldg., Mas- 
sillon, ° 


MAY I REMAIL YOUR letters 
Wash. postmark? 2 for 25c cash. 
Walnut, Washington, Illinois. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
$1.00 a year including subscriptions to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Doug Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif. 








and cards with 
Lyons, 126 








WHAT IS YOUR “1L.Q.”"? You may now take an 
excellent, scientifically standardized General In- 
telligence Test for adults in the privacy and 
convenience of your own home. Confidential 
report. Send only $2 to University Test Bureau, 
Desk R, Box 401, Palo Alto, California. 


EARN 
Write Ralph Underhill, 





MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Beebe, Arkansas. 





d letters 


GLAMOROUS Miami Beach—Your stam 
25¢e. Miami 


remailed, ynn, PO Box 411, 
Beach 39, Fila. 


MARION SILK, well-known Se writer and 
former director, Amity Writers Group, is now 
Staff Director of Amity Script Clinic. 
on page 74, this magazine. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Send for 
sample issue of “The Gag Recap.” Earle 
Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, © atceutabe. 





See adv. 








POWER. Yoga—hy motion —telopery pe cholo 
Free details Damar Wisdom, Box "061 WY, 
Escondido, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c, resiere rates avail- 
able, local classifieds airmailed $1.00. DURO 
NEWS CLIPPING SERVICE, 226014 Lewis Ave- 
nue, Long Beach, California. 








CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on 
8% by_11 heavy bond. Mailed flat with protec- 
‘fen, Cunningham, Brookside Rd., 


Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT 1 ENVELOPES. Sample. 
Erl Press, WD, 1791 E. 100, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ess: Limitless 
ericana, gene- 
Reasonable rates. 
N.E., Washington 


RESEARCH — Library of Con 
source material. Literature, 
fou: Prompt factual data. 

E. hana 23 Second St., 
2, D.C 

CLD BOOKS. School, History, Novels. 

Ends, Box 851, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


RECORDING FANS! Swap ta 
Details free. Box 1404-L, San 





Book 





s everywhere. 
rancisco 1 


Tear Out the Deadwood 
(Continued from page 30) 


Addie’s sister, Eileen, looking at the 
apples in front of Herve Draper’s gro- 
cery. Eileen was almost sixteen, and 
pretty, with hair as red as Denny’s and 
three mornings this week she had come 
to meet him—pretending, of course, 
that she had just come up to Herve’s 
for groceries. And twice she had 
walked as far as Herve’s in the after- 
noon with him as he went home after 
work.” 


It ran 4,000 words when I mailed it. 
American Legion said, “Okay—we’ll pay 
$750 for this one if you can cut it to 2500 
and still make us like it.” That seemed 
worth shooting at. 

Obviously, I had in mind to establish 
that Denny was a printer, that the story 
has an old-time setting (prominent mus- 
tache, tipping derby to old ladies), and 
that Miss Addie’s kid sister has a crush on 
him which he doesn’t care for. Reflection 
and the knife brought me to this pub- 
lished version: 

“The crisp wind blew Denny’s silky 
red mustaches as he walked toward the 
Sentinel office where he was Miss Ad- 
die’s printer and pressman. He started 
to whistle Boom-de-ay—and then 
abruptly he broke off and ducked into 
the tobacco shop, for down the street 
he saw Miss Addie’s sister Eileen look- 
ing at the apples in front of Herve 
Draper’s grocery. She was sixteen and 
pretty, and her hair red as Denny’s, 
and three mornings straight she had 
come to meet him—pretending, of 
course, that she had come to Herve’s 
for groceries.” 

After all, it made no difference what 
street he walked on. The time of the story 
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is established in his whistling Boom-de-ay, 
rather than the tipping of the derby to 
two old ladies with Saturday market bas- 
kets. The day was unimportant. And why 
say he “worked” as Miss Addie’s printer 
and pressman? Obviously he worked. Such 
small economies most surprisingly add up 
to a saving of six lines of manuscript— 
highly important in this instance. 

But it is not merely at the opening that 
reasonable economy is important. In the 
middle of a story, excess wordage can sct 
the reader to skimming, which is the first 
step toward stopping reading entirely. A 
buried fact, necessary to the story, may be 
lost in the excess wordage and make the 
story seem silly and pointless to the skim- 
mer. 

It is difficult to give major examples here 
because verbiage becomes excess only in 
the light of what has preceded and what 
will follow. Any passage might be impor- 
tant, as might any word or sentence, if tied 
in with the rest of the story, and if neces- 
sary to the enjoying or understanding of 
the story. 

But consider this passage, which is from 
the first draft of Louisiana Cavalier, to be 
published by Dutton, January 12. The hero, 
Robert St. Brion, is establishing a plantation 
adjacent to the site which Bienville has 
marked out for the future New Orleans. 
Bienville is about to depart for Mobile, the 
present capital: 

“St. Brion felt bereft the day his 
ship prepared to fill away downstream, 
to lade out for France without him. 
He and Bienville walked along the riv- 
er among the willow stumps and stubs, 
up to the wilderness site of the fu- 
ture capital. Here was the great oak 
Iberville had blazed ten years ago. 
Stretching away was an impenetrable 
canebrake, toward the cypress swamp. 
Here was a patch of scraggy sugar cane 
they had long ago planted in an idle 
hope that it might run wild and 
crowd out the native bamboo. 

He and Bienville cut stalks and, 
chewing out the sweet juice, walked 
back, whiffing the lingering smoke of 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





meee) FRANKLIN 
A Rosicrucian) 


Wi was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
i headquarters of the qs BOOK 
Osicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- a 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe L.C.M. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) * CALIFORNIA 


geeneeamen—GEND. THIS COUPQIQR[ES.--—= 
Scribe L.C.M. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 


Name. 
Address. 

















City. 
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WRITER'S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service—Market suggestions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM 
at $1 per 1,000 words tells you the truth 
about your story; how to fix it. Special 

attention to plot and characterization. 
Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polished, 
edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 
TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words 
—with editing, 75c. The best bond, one 
carbon. 

Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 











- MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


| Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Leweed St. Dayton 5, Ohio 











NOTA WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing cou tt does not teach you how to 
write. Instead grapho wanaiyale wath ll your —- interest 
* arn people nk—what 
7 Sage stick.” Cousbine this wan your Detter wy 
to w nd cash checks. D.K. did 

cat lover, $500. from LIBERTY P. D.S. writing a vag a 
ee or ne. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. C.P.A. sold 
OFFICE. investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 

er No obligation 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 


arranged, music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





Prompt Manuscript and Other Typing Service 


Corrasable bond paper. 1 carbon with extra first and last 
pages. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
60c per 1000 words, plus postage. 2 carbons, 5c extra. 
Also accurate stenographic service. Dictation taken over 
telephone in shorthand. Quick mailing. Dependable. 


HELEN M. ALLARD 
Phone 5-2537 762 S.E. 8th St., Evansville, 13, Ind. 








WRITERS: Can you take it? 


Sometimes the truth hurts. If you want the honest truth 

t your stories, send them to us. If they can be sold, 
we'll help you sell ened: if not, we’ll tell you why. 
Rates: Min. $5, 2500 words or less; $1 a thousand on 
anything over. 

AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
_— Silk, Director 

G.P.0. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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the brake the peasants had burned. 
The smoke had brought some Houma 
Indians up in their long canoes to 
see the cause. Houma, in their 
tongue, meant mound, and the names 
fitted because the poor devils lived 
on the very chenieres—the humps of 
silt, solidified by upsurging roots and 
falling leaves around the boles of the 
liveoaks—in the swamps, like the high 
one where Bienville halted now. 

With him, St. Brion looked upon 
what had been wrought out of the 
wilderness. . . .” 


What does all that do? It is a case of 
research getting in the way of the story. 
For instance, on a very early journey up 
the Mississippi, Iberville did plant some 
sugar cane on this relatively high ground, 
hoping it would grow wild; and the Houma 
Indians did have a miserable and pre- 
carious existence in the swamps. But none 
of that is sufficiently important for inclusion 
at this point, for the story can march with- 
out it. Try this: 


“St. Brion felt bereft the day his 
ship prepared to fill away downstream, 
to lade out for France without him. He 
and Bienville walked along the river, 
looking upon what had been wrought 
out of the wilderness—the palisade, 
the square of ground rudely burned 
and hacked clear beyond it, and the 
trees yonder in the cypress beyond 
the bayou stripped of bark for 
roofs. ... 


All cuttings will not be major opera- 
tions. No scenes are more likely to benefit 
from pruning than those touching on ro- 
mance or its ramifications. The reader 
should be given credit for a little imag- 
ination. In the same story, the hero has 
landed at the French Court. He is sent for 








by a granddaughter of Louis XIV, the 
Duchess de Berri, a matron of 16, whom 
he knows only by reputation. This is a 
most dangerous situation, especially when 
she kicks off her slippers and unfastens the 
golden belt of her robe de chambre: 


“I presume in la Louisiane you 
learned what happens to the tongues 
of men who are not discreet? By the 
way, do you have the English disease? 
If you lie to me I will have you pois- 
oned. But you look healthy.” Her eyes 
became anxious. “Really, you are quite 
healthy, aren’t you? And strong? I 
like strong men—I devour strong men 
as birds devour cherries, you know. No 
lady of the Court is more celebrated 
for her gallantries than myself, if I do 
say so. Do have off those awful boots.” 


The reader already knows about “the 
English disease,” he knows the prevalence 
of the poison cup, and there is no good 
reason for this long speech. So I cut it to 
this: 


“I presume in la Louisiane you 
learned what happens to the tongues of 
men who are not discreet? By the way 
you're quite healthy, aren’t you? If you 
lie to me—” She drank again. “Do 
have off those awful boots monsieur.” 
And smiling at last, a warm, mischie- 
vous smile, she said, “I’m touchous of 
my royal shins.” 


An important consideration of the tightly 
told story is that it may permit the pub- 
lishers to give the book the red carpet 
treatment—wider margins, graceful spacing 
between lines of type and so on; or it may 
permit trade publication at $2.50 instead 
of $3. 

An important matter in this area is the 
reprint industry. A novel which can be re- 
printed at 25c in soft covers, rather than 
at 35c, often returns a larger royalty to 
the author. For some reason, the buyer finds 
it difficult to put down that other dime. 
And so, if one’s story can be given justice 
in the shorter length, he might well con- 
sider the holding of it to something like 
100,000 words—a small enough space, true, 
but a reasonable one for many stories. 





CRITIC — TEACHER — STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 
they start. I LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 














AUTHORS ‘ 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 














TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 
Russell, .Kansas 
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Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


eee of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
a Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST j-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
our course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Philadelphia Markets 
(Continued from page 23) 


Post editors work in three issues at once. 
They try to make reports on all manuscripts 
within a week. Written article queries are 
preferred. 


A letter presenting the possibilities of the 
subject and the proposed: way of handling 
it is preferable to a formal outline. 


In fiction, on the other hand, so much 
depends upon the quality of the prose and 
the way the story is handled, that the editors 
prefer a finished manuscript to a plot out- 
line. However, in the case of serials, they 
are willing to read a portion of the finished 
work plus an outline of the rest. Serials may 
be from 25,000 to 60,000 words, or about 
30 pages per installment, with up to 8 in- 
stallments. 


Novelettes of between 10,000 to £2,000 
words are sought. One of these is used in 
occasional issues. 


Pay is high here in line with the other 
Curtis publications. Stories start at $850, 
articles at $700, both being subject to the 
editor’s judgment of merit. The real money- 
makers seem to be the back-of-the-book 
fillers. “You Be The Judge,” “The Perfect 
Squelch” pay $100 for 150 words or less; 
while original epigrams pay $10 for one 
short, punchy sentence. 


The poetry editor buys 6-8 poems for 
each issue, equally divided between serious 
and light verse, in addition to the humorous 
verse bought by the editor of the Post Script 
page. Serious verse may be picturesque or 
inspirational. Well-done observations of 
present-day sights and activities are wel- 
come in both serious and light verse. 
Sixteen lines or under is the rule here, at 
$3 per line, with a minimum of $15 for two 
lines, $20 for four. 


“We schedule poetry five weeks ahead 
and start buying seasonal poetry in the first 
month of the preceding season (spring 
March, etc.). Usually we fill the quota in 
poems in December, summer poems in 
from four to eight weeks.” 


Holiday, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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In an effort to obtain what Holiday calls 
“the highest level of writing,” the policy is 
to assign articles to “big name” authors. 
Each issue is planned at least a year ahead. 
and the editors hope to commission such 
famous novelists as Faulkner, Hemingway 
and Bemelmans to write for them. 

If Holiday is the “star” to which you 
would hitch your wagon, we advise you to 
send for the pamphlet “Holiday Manu- 
script Requirements.” It also makes delight- 
ful reading. 

It states very clearly the type of article 
Holiday will buy . . . “articles of from 500 
to 4,000 words. Our chief interest is in non- 
fiction pieces dealing with travel, vacation, 
interesting places, holidays, and sports pieces 
with a travel angle or flavor.” Moreover, 
the suggestions, style and treatment are so 


picturesque and well put that they will be 
useful for every writer. 

Says Senior Editor Harry Sions: “Yes, 
we will buy an unsolicited manuscript if the 
writer matches the quality of the material 
we seek. In almost every case it would be 
better if we could see an outline in advance. 
By outline we mean a reasonable guide to 
the direction the author means to take, 
telling what kind of story you want to write, 
how it will differ from other stories on the 
same subject, what phases of the subject 
you know best, the emphasis of the article— 
its construction and conclusions.” 

“Off-beat stories of about 2000 words or 
less about resorts, towns or trips, for the 
front of the book,” says associate editor 
Hazel M. Gustow, “are still the best chance 
for a free-lance writer. 








Send your story to Writer's 
Digest for professional criti- 


cism by our editors 


| How Convincing Is Your Conflict? 





The rate for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own individual manuscripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 


Novels—$10 for a complete report. 


Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30 minute or one-act play; $15 for one hour or 


three-act plays. 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Open the Door 
to Writing Profit... 


with the valuable monthly issues of 


WRITER'S DIGEST. 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enables writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to 
finish their copies before they go back to the 
desk to finish their "best story so far." 


Come in—The Reading's Fine 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 


Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





(| ) Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $3.00. 


( ) Send four issues of WRITER'S DIGEST for 
the enclosed $1.00. 























Reports are sent within ten days, and 
payment varies with the length and char- 
acter of the article and its position in the 
magazine. Material used in the front of 
the book pays from $150 to about $300. 


The Triangle Publications 


“We are looking for more off-beat arti- 
cles of TV personalities,” says Merrill Panitt, 
Managing Editor of TV Guide. “We get 
a lot of ‘fan stuff’ we can’t use. A study 
of TV Guide would show the writer that 
we are not interested in that kind of ma- 
terial. We do want pieces on the newest 
technical trends in television, but they must 
be written in layman’s language. I advise 
writers to query with an outline first.” 

TV Guide uses articles anywhere from 
200 to 2000 words. No set rate of pay. 
For cartoons they pay $50—“but we have 
a tough time getting any of a caliber we 
can use,” editor Panitt says. 

Professional, high-quality photographs 
are used and, if possible, should accompany 
the articles. The business office of TV 
Guide is justly excited over the news that 
Reader's Digest now accepts advertising be- 
cause TV Guide and Reader’s Digest have 
the same page size. The thinking here is 
that some advertising agencies, having pre- 
pared plates for Reader’s Digest will want 
to use them in more than just one maga- 
zine. So the advertising staffs at TV Guide 
(as well as the staff at Coronet) feel the 
high winds of competition have blown good 
to them. 

The editorial offices of TV Guide are 
located in the modern, block-square Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Building, 400 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. This building 


also houses two other Triangle Publications 
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FOR REAL JOB SECURITY — get an 1.C.S. diplomal 
You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
your own pace. No interference with work or social life. 
1.¢ S is the oldest and largest school. 277 courses. Busi- 
"©" ness, industrial, cnginetsing. academic, high school. 
One for you. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts and theory plus 
practical application. Complete lesson and answer net ae 
© scrimping. Di pee - graduates. Write for 3 free books— 
“How to Succeed” go mine plus Career cc (mention 
field of Ahn desired) and sample lesson (math 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 81083-A, 9, Penna. Write today. 


SONGWRITERS 


We set music to words and record com . ae songs with 
piano and vocalist arrangement. Recor cut for bands, 
vocalists, orators. Band Ry oy songs for sale. 
$1 service fee on examination of lyrics by experienced com- 
poser and arranger. Write: 

General Music and Recording Studio 


W. J. COLLINS, Director 
86 Euclid Ave. Ridgefield Park, N. J. 














YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ed t ded by editors of 
national magazines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
my the PLOT GENIE furnish you w!th countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get "Your share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Giendale, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, awk- 

ward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 

tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


DO IT RIGHT!! 


Professional Manuscript Form SELLS 
Your manuscript—expertly edited and typed. This includes 
sentence structure, spelling and punctuation corrections. 
$1 per thousand words ($5 minimum). Special rates quoted 
on MS over 15,000 words. 
Our Service INCLUDES ietnd Typing 
on Bond Paper with 1 Free Carbon. 
Inquire about our n oBtow te Vang rates for scripts. 
THE MIMEO SHOP 
300 Ocean Ave. Tel. HYatt 4-1006 Laguma Beach, Calif. 


If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 76, Mass. 


SHORTHAND iN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per — ute. No Uses 
ABC’s et to learn ite, transcribe. 
Low. cost. 0,000 taug! ight 1 mail. Typing 
available. sand ‘year . Write for FREE booklet to: 


Pl. = 
rey | Dept. 6701-5 qiling WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 











































—Official Detective Stories and Today, the 
Sunday tabloid rotogravure supplement of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. (Editorial offices 
of Seventeen, the fourth of the Triangle 
group are in New York City.) 

“Our newest policy here is improved 
quality in the stories we buy,” says Official 
Detective Stories editor Harry A. Keller. 
“We are devoting as much space as possi- 
ble to current cases—all authentic, of 
course. The detective and his methods 
should be in the spotlight.” 

“True, up-to-the-minute and thrilling is 
what we're after. Read it first in Official 
Detective Stories is the oft repeated slogan 
throughout the magazine. 

Issued monthly, this magazine is an al- 
most Post size, rotogravure printed, collec- 
tion of crime reports. While a good many 
of the stories are staff-written, from press 
releases, police records and actual inter- 
views with the detectives who handled the 
cases, they are also buying articles written 
“with” central figures in current investiga- 
tions. The latest December issue carries, 
for instance, “They Said I Killed My Baby,” 
by Mrs. John Williams with Anton Nemac. 

There are no specified lengths for stories, 
“whatever it takes to tell it” is the rule. 
Payment is 2%c a word and up on accept- 
ance. Many photographs are used with 
each story, and, in most cases, these are 
supplied by the staff. When a free lancer 
covers a story as many good news-type 
photographs as possible are a “must” and 
$5 will be paid for each print that is used. 

Editor Keller and his staff work from 
month to month in each issue, frequently 
making last-minute insertions timely. Re- 
ports are sent on all manuscripts. within 
two days. 400 N. Broad St, Philadelphia 1, 


Penna. 





(Wrirer’s Dicest will list more Philadel- 
phia markets in the February issue.) 








My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHOR 


SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in priting 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! FREE! FREE! pat the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
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ANTED: New Writers 


Say Editors 


If you've been reading the writers’ magazines 
lately, you will have noticed the statements of 
editors saying how earnestly they are searching 
for new writers. For instance, a man’s mag 
editor says, “Besides strong first person adven- 
ture stories and articles, we are interested in 
science subjects, medicine and unusual experi- 
ence pieces . . . $500, $750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard 
time getting 5,000-word fiction of interest to 
men—$850 and up. Short shorts—$750_ base 
rate. A romance editor says she wants all lengths 

2,500-word shorts to 10,000-word novelettes 
with realism, sincerity and emotion. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, “Writers 
will discover in TV the finest opportunities they 
have ever known! . . . We need writers for 
westerns, comedies, mysteries. But above all, we 
need men and women for half-hour dramatic 
shows.” 

A “how to” editor says writers are missing a 
well-paying field in this market. 


How Palmer Can Help You 


If you are not making sales, maybe it’s becaust 
you just don’t savvy how to put your ideas 
together—and that’s where we come in. You 
see our instruction is unique in that it includes 
training for all fields of creative writing—short 
stories, mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. 
Does it pay-off? . . . We wish you could read 
the letters of thanks from our students—-new 
students who have gotten started, established 
writers who have increased their sales. 

“Since studying with Palmer, I have sold sev- 
eral articles, have twice won a place in the 
Writer’s Digest short-story contest, and sold a 
story to Modern Romances (bought myself a car 
with the proceeds from this one). I feel that 
all of you at Palmer are very sincere and honest 
in helping writers and would-be writers, and that 
the Palmer course is very well thought out and 
helpful.” 


Margaret Sedgwick, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Thanks Palmer 
For Help 


“The wealth of information 
in your lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, plus the ut- 
most in help from excellent in- 
structors, leaves no question 
about writing techniques. I haven’t completed 
the course yet, but I wouldn’t have my check 
for an article if it weren’t for the guidance of 
Palmer Institute.” 





Billie Cooke, Vallejo, Calif. 








Themselves 


Sales Mount 
For Palmer Student 


“Palmer is keeping up my 
productive drive in the writing 
game. Knowing that I must 
get on the ball and get out 
another lesson te you people 
keeps me in the groeve. In the last five months 
I have had articles published in American 
Weekly, Flying, Pen, American Boy, Open Road, 
Trailblazer, and Builders. Also, I have articles 
coming out in the near future in five other 
publications.” 

Terry Kay, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Talent needs direction if the aspiring writer 
would capitalize on his ability. The Palmer 
course provides this direction; a carefully de- 
signed course which eliminates the disappoint- 
ments and frustrations of hit-and-miss writing. 
Palmer makes no exaggerated claims; the editors’ 
checks are sufficient proof of its teaching value.” 

James T. Busbee, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


Free Book and Lesson 


So you can see for yourself how you may 
“cash-in” on the opportunities for new writers, 
we make this generous free package offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home- 
study course, with actual writing assignments 
showing how you can “learn by doing” and 
typical answers showing how professional writers 
actually do the work, plus a 40-page book “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories” describing your 
opportunities. It may well be the turning point 
in your career. If others are succeeding, why 
can't you? So let’s find out. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. No 
salesman will call.) Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

Barton A. Stebbins, President 

Desk J-15, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Since 1917 
Member, National Approved 
Home Study Council for 
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tg INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
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These are but a few of the books that have been published as the 
direct result of my assistance. The authors had tried without pro- 
fessional counsel and failed: they tried again with my help and 
succeeded. 


If you have been striving unsuccessfully to make that first 
rung of the literary ladder, it may be that my assistance is the 
special boost you need. Certainly it will do no harm to let me 


appraise your manuscript and give you a report. 


Has your book been rejected? Would you like to get it pub- 
lished? Then write at once for my free descriptive folder 
entitled LITERARY HELP. It explains my counselling service. 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





